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Among the Faithful Departed 


Our readers are asked to pray for the repose of the 
souls of the recently deceased Rev. George G. Borries, 
Rev. James J. O’Brien, Rev. Leo Doyle, Rev. Anthony 
M. Henneberger, Mr. Philip P. Lattimer, and Miss 
Cesaria, Kreuzburg. 
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The Grail Enters upon its Fourth Year 


Happy birthday! Heartiest congratulations! These 
are common greetings from friend to friend. We are 
just celebrating our entrance upon the fourth year of 
our existence. To the encouraging words of friends 
and to our contributors are due in no small measure the 
success that has been ours. It is theirs as well as ours. 

Each recurring month of Mary—the month of flowers 
—renews the birthday of THE GRAIL. Looking back 
over the past three years at the difficulties we have sur- 
mounted, we feel grateful that we still survive and that 
we have sufficient life and energy to begin volume four. 
Moreover, we are so confident of the future that we 
step forth into the smiling sunshine as proudly as the 
proverbial little boy of forty years ago in his first pair 
of red-topped brass-toed boots. 

Some bouquets have been handed to us as have also 
several flowers whose odor reeked with brimstone. From 
among the unsolicited compliments paid, and some of 
them not intended for our ears, we may be pardoned 
the following selection: 

From St. Louis we hear that “THE GRAIL is a wel- 
come visitor in our house.” A Chicago subscriber says, 
“Much success to THE GRAIL. We are always anxious 
for its arrival. It’s the best magazine we receive.” 
From far-off England comes the following: “I very 
much enjoy reading THE GRAIL....I am passing mine 
to a priest friend, who is very interested in them.” 
From distant France: “THE GRAIL deserves a very wide 
circulation.” An Ohio reader writes, “I like THE GRAIL 
and look to see it advance steadily.” “We like THE 
GRAIL very much,” runs a message from San Francisco. 
From New York: “I enjoy THE GRAIL.” Another San 
Francisco reader has this to say: “I have enjoyed read- 
ing THE GRAIL and have found it most interesting.” 
A Philadelphia reader gives expression to these words: 
“THE GRAIL to me is like unto waiting for a dear 
friend to arrive each month—always welcome.” “We 
certainly enjoy that splendid magazine THE GRAIL,” 
came from Illinois. 
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For all the kind words that have been spoken in 
praise of our little magazine, which is, indeed, not with- 
out its failings and faults and the possibly “much to be 
desired,” we are sincerely grateful. May we deserve 
the continued cooperation of our friends, and may their 
number steadily increase! However, there are not 
wanting those who find fault. Faultfinders, like the 
poor, we shall always have with us. Yet these act as 
a check and safety valve and prevent us from bubbling 
over with presumption. 

May God in His bounty bless all the readers—both 
well-wishers and critics—of THE GRAIL throughout its 
fourth year, and may it serve as an instrument in His 
hands to communicate temporal and spiritual blessings 
to all who come under its influence. The Holy Grail, 
the Eucharistic Presence, the Food of the Strong, be 
your nourishment in this vale of tears, your strength 
in the time of trial, your consolation at the hour of 
death, and the pledge of your future resurrection. 
Buckle on, then, the armor of faith and virtue, and 
with the frequent reception of the Bread of Angels 
strengthen yourselves to do battle against the mani- 
fold enemies of your salvation. Fight manfully; be 
valiant knights of the Holy Grail—Emmanuel—God 
with us. 


A Eucharistic Mission Activity 


The “International Eucharistic League under the 
Guidance of the Holy Ghost for the Union of Christen- 
dom,” which is preeminently a mission activity and 
apostolic work, offers a very simple yet effective means 
for attaining its threefold end: 

(1) To establish peace—union and harmony—among 
the Catholics of a war-torn, brother-hating world; 

(2) To bring back to the Church all our separated 
brethren who are living in Protestantism and schism; 

(3) To convert to the Faith the rest of the world, 
which numbers about 1,075,000,000 souls. 

THE TWO SIMPLE PRACTICES OF THE LEAGUE 


The International Eucharistic League does not im- 











pose new burdens or obligations upon its members but 
asks them (1) to make each day for its threefold pur- 
pose a brief daily offering of all the Masses and Holy 
Communions of the whole world—which may be done 
either mentally, or orally, as in the formula given on 
the certificate of admission; (2) to offer up also one 
Mass heard and one Holy Communion received—at 
least once a week (first degree), or once a month 
(second degree), or three times a year (third degree). 
These requirements are so simple that even a child can 
perform them. 

There are no fees, dues, or collections, yet to carry 
on this grand work a small alms is expected at the 
time of admission. 

It should be noted as explained above, that the Inter- 
national Eucharistic League has for its purpose the 
union of Christendom. 

For membership in the League apply to Rev. Bene- 
dict Brown, O. S. B., St. Meinrad, Indiana, director for 
the United States. 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


HiLaryY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











The Hoot Owl 


High up in the tree top sitteth the owl, and surveyeth 
the doings of the children of men. For years hath he 
sat and by day and night been silent witness of the 
world’s follies. What wisdom hast thou amassed in 
that still contemplation; what warnings wouldst thou 
have us hear by thine ominous hoot! Yet men, star- 
tled in their mad courses by thy mournful cry, do but 
look up at thee, curse thy severity of beak and large- 
ness of vision, and malignantly shy a brickbat at thy 
venerable head. 

But now and then it doth happen, when the night is 
dark and the place is lone and the man mistrustful 
of his folly, that the wise owl’s voice doth stir the soul 
and make him fearful, thoughtful, and of better re- 
solve. On these the owl’s great wisdom is not spent in 
vain. 

* * 7 o* 

Or should we not perhaps rather speak of the 
“hooch” owl? Surely, if this wise old bird would scan 
the daily papers, then by some modernizing trick of 
evolution, his hoot would come to sound much more like 
“hooch.” For instance, on the front page of one lead- 
ing daily, these headlines glare and flourish: Man 
Burned, Home Fired by Still Explosion; Raiders Claim 
Bootleggers’ Headquarters Located; Ex-Play Director 
Jailed in Theft of Rum; Nab Rum Runners — Four 
Negroes Arrested and Two Trucks. 111 Gallons of 
Moonshine Seized; $200,000 Liquor Seized on Yacht; 
82 Men Jailed; Police Declare Two Arrests Will 
Link Big Thefts—One of Jewels, Furs, and Cash, the 
Other of Wines and Liquor. What will be the end of 
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it? Shall one-half the citizens of our fair States be- 
come criminals, petty and grand, and the other half 
police, ‘prohi’ agents, and vigilantes? But then, con- 
sider what a refuge prohibition has become to anxious 
fillers-up of news sheets, to professional creators of the 
comic section, and to the conjurors of laughter in the 
vaudeville. Truly, there is nothing without its pur- 
pose! 


Old Style Training 


Lately we heard a certain mother say quite hopeless- 
ly, yet full devoutly, “I have given up the idea of try- 
ing to make my children do anything, if they don’t 
want to.” Poor mother! Still more unfortunate chil- 
dren! What will they grow up to be? We shudder at 
the thought. We wish such mothers could read “Moth- 
er Gets Back on the Job” in the February American, 
wherein Nell Cutter tries on her children the “reason- 
ing” method advocated by a speaker at her club. The 
result was a period of rebellious, carefree days on the 
part of her children, until, brought to see how ‘Gram- 
ma’ did it, she restores discipline and peace by the old- 
fashioned, but ever sound method of vigorous spanking 
administered with the conventional formalities. 

In the same strain we quote a sentence from an ar- 
ticle in the April Queen’s Work on “Health and Mortif- 
ication”: “Many a man of thirty years of age is capa- 
bie of successfully resisting the allurements of a beauti- 
ful woman, because at the age of five or six he was 
taught voluntarily to give up a toy or sweet.” 


The Home World 


Home! Are you still there? Stop a moment and 
thank God that you have one. How many have none! 
How many are far, far away from the loving circles! 
How many now see brothers and sisters scattered far 
and wide over the land! Yet the old love is still there, 
a most sacred love, a love implanted by God Himself 
into our hearts. 

In these days when the ties of home are come to hold 
men less than ever, we hail with enthusiasm the book 
of Father Francis X. Doyle, S. J., sent us by Benziger 
Brothers, “The Home World.” It is not a learned 
treatise, as we commonly understand the term. It is 
just a delightful talk, based on the only true princi- 
ples, about the home that was, the home that is, and 
the home that ought to be. Father Doyle seems to 
say the right thing just as we should wish him to say 
it. He opens up old memories, old pictures, and old 
affections. We realize with a gasp what it all meant 
in our lives as children and as grown-ups. And in our 
enthusiasm we long to read it aloud to everyone near 
and dear to us. It is bound in paper and its price is 
cheap—within the reach of all. Get it. It’s worth 
while. 


Nothing ought to be more pure, more calm, more 
adorned than the soul which prepares within it a dwell- 
ing for the Lord.—St. Jerome. 
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A Disagreeable Subject 


ANSELM ScuHa/Af, O. S. B. 


“W HY, ‘Communion,’ of course,” replied 
Tom Kerens ill-humoredly to the query 
of his wife who wanted to know what Father 
Gilbert had spoken about at the Holy Name Con- 
ference. “ ‘Communion’ seems to be the only 
topic he can speak on at our meetings. There 
are a thousand and one other useful things that 
he might talk about, but it’s always ‘Commun- 
ion,’ ‘Communion.’ He ought to realize that 
we are men and not women or children. It 
may be well enough to urge them to more fre- 
quent Communion, but it is a different thing 
with us men. And what bores me most is his 
invariable conclusions, ‘be ye men.’ ” 

“Possibly he is trying to hollow out the stone 
drop by drop, dear,” suggested his “better 
half,” who fervently hoped that such might 
eventually be the case. 

“He might as well save the time and patience 
he is wasting on me,” growled the impatient 
husband as he grabbed the evening paper and 
settled down in the easy chair to turn his 
thoughts into more “manly” channels. 

Now Tom Kerens was not so impious as his 
thoughtless remarks might lead one to believe. 
He was not a bad man in spite of a somewhat 
hasty temper, but a practical Catholic and a 
good provider for his family, though, like many 
another mingling with the busy world, religion 
was not uppermost in his mind. 

Between conferences, the offending Father 
Gilbert did not remain idle. He left no stone 
unturned to gain his point. From time to time 
he distributed among the children leaflets that 
had some bearing on frequent Communion a- 
mong men. The Kerens children were sure, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, to place these 
leaflets just where papa would be apt to pick 
them up when he least expected anything of 
the kind. On such occasions his prejudice gen- 
erally called forth an uncomplimentary re- 
mark. But the good Lord makes use of times 
and occasions to accomplish his end. 


The dreaded “flu” made its appearance and 
Tom Kerens was one of the first to fall into its 
grip. Besides this, his business began to suffer 
too and he felt “down and out.” Then Father 
Gilbert’s words, which had not fallen on re- 
sponsive ears before, began to make an impres- 
sion: “You men have your own obligations and 
responsibilities, your own crosses and hard- 
ships. You need someone to support you at 
such times.” But no, Tom Kerens was “a man, 
not a woman.” However, another leaflet 
chanced to fall into his hands. His curiosity, 


taking a new turn, almost led him to read it. 
Yet he saved himself just in the nick of time 
by flinging it aside lest it should mislead him. 
He was not going to surrender so easily as all 
that. 

But time wore on and the invalid was still 
confined to the house. He began to feel more 
and more that he had a peculiar cross to bear 
and that he needed help to endure it. “Why 
haven’t I that help?” he asked himself one day. 
“Because you don’t want it,” came the suddem 
retort from within. This blunt answer from 
his better self let a ray of light into the eyes 
of his spirit and left in his heart a craving to 
know how he might obtain the moral aid that 
he needed. The leaflets that had been cast 
aside were brought forth and carefully read 
one after another; the good seed began to 
sprout and send tiny rootlets down deep into 
his arid soul which was now watered by the 
refreshening dews of grace. 

Father Gilbert’s next visit was quite oppor- 
tune. A glance was sufficient to assure the 
pastor that the change in the patient’s spiritual 
condition was very favorable. A copy of the 
latest leaflet lay on the table beside the now 
docile lamb of the flock. 

“TI see you are reading, Tom,” observed Fa- 
ther Gilbert after he had inquired how the sick 
man was faring. 

“Yes, Father,” he said with a smile, “I 
couldn’t go to hear your sermons, so I had to 
content myself with your letters.” 

“Letters! When did I write you a letter?” 

“Well, aren’t these leaflets from your pen? 
And you sent them to me by the children.” 

“Since you regard them as personal letters, 
may I ask the courtesy of a reply?” 

“I suppose that my troubles must dictate the 
terms of the reply, but I am still at a loss just 
how to answer.” 

“Perhaps the statement of your difficulty will 
help me to suggest the answer to you.” 

“To be candid, I am willing to receive Holy 
Communion frequently, even daily, but I really 
don’t see how I can find the time. There isn’t 
an extra hour to spare before I go to the office 
in the morning.” 

“The getting of an extra hour, Tom, general- 
ly depends on the importance of the matter 
that demands it. You admit that you stand 
in need of moral help. That is quite an impor- 
tant proposition. It is important enough to 
suggest a sacrifice. But is it true that the sac- 
rifice involves so much? If your time is real- 
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ly so limited, couldn’t you make at least part 
of your preparation and thanksgiving on the 
way to and from church?” 

“That’s a capital idea. It never occurred to 
me that the matter could be made so easy and 
practical.” 


But just as Father Gilbert thought he had 
scored a great victory, the inveterate preju- 
dice of the enemy came to the forefront in a 
final effort to break through the lines once 
more. With apparently no reason for the sud- 
den change in disposition the invincible one 
blurted out— 

“But I am a man, Father. You ought not 
to be on my heels so doggedly.” 


“Now there you are again, Tom. You want 
to be a man, and I am suggesting the very 
means that will make a man of you. Your 
present lack of courage does not prove the man. 
There is no man where there is no character, 
no principles, no acts of firm determination. 
These are impossible without religious faith, 
which is carved deep into our hearts by the 
Holy Eucharist. What makes a virtuous man 
most attractive, renders him most beneficial to 
himself, and promotes his own happiness, is 
the fact that he comes in union with God. God 
makes the man; as much as there is of God in 
aman, so much is hea man. The closest union 
between God and man is effected by Holy Com- 
munion. Therefore the best man is formed at 
the communion railing. A true man grows 
only on the vine of Jesus Christ. Some men 
there are who imagine they become effeminate, 
the victims of an affected piety, by going to 
Holy Communion often. They should remem- 
ber that Holy Communion is the very cure of 
the evil that they fear. ‘Amen I say to you, 
unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man 
you shall not have life in you.’ ” 

“You are dealing some pretty hard blows, 
Father.” 

“TI believe in striking while the iron is hot. 
Man always boasts that he is the active element 
of the race. Now if activity is man’s province, 
then no one is in greater need of Holy Com- 
munion than man. Jesus in Holy Communion 
is the source of real activity. Of course, I 
mean an activity which alone counts before 
God. Every Christian man should be another 
Christ. By the way, this brings to my mind 
the celebrated Passion Play at Oberammergau 
of which, no doubt, you have heard.” 

“Oh yes. The Smiths were there when they 
went to Europe. They say it cannot be sur- 
passed.” 

“Well, I was going to say that the man who 
takes the réle of Christ always receives Holy 
Communion before performing his part that 
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he may impersonate the Savior more perfectly. 
Now every Catholic man, as you are well 
aware, is expected to take the rdle of Christ at 
his own individual post in life. Should he not, 
then, before he begins his daily task, receive 
Christ at the beginning of each day and put 
on His spirit?” 

“That is well said, Father, and I believe it is 
an inspiration that will also carry me to the 
desired goal. But what will my friends say?” 

“I thought you were a man—a brave man. 
Don’t be another Nicodemus who dared to go 
to Christ only by night when his friends could 
not see him.” 

Up went the white flag. Tom Kerens sur- 
rendered. 

“I trust that I may look to you, Father, for 
aid and continued encouragement.” 

“To be sure you may, Tom.” 

“Then I promise you that I will be a daily 
communicant.” 

“Splendid! There is the spirit of a man in 
you. But that you may persevere in your good 
resolution choose a patron to spur your flag- 
ging will along in moments of weakness.” 

“I was going to lean on you, Father.” 

“Of course you shall have my support, but 
still you should choose a heavenly protector, 
one noted for his great devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist. Suppose you take Blessed Nicho- 
las of Flue, the Swiss hermit, who for more 
than nineteen years lived on Holy Communion 
alone. As he nourished both body and soul by 
means of the Bread of Angels only, so we 
should sustain our souls by the same means.” 
“ae you wouldn’t have me lead a hermit’s 
ife.” 

“By no means. Neither was Blessed Nicho- 
las a hermit during the greater part of his 
life. Like you he was for many years the head 
of a family. Ten children had a saint for a 
father. In all the years of his married life he 
was a great lover of the Eucharist, which be- 
came the prop of his manly spirit and the in- 
spiration of countless good works in later life.” 

“Reckoning on the aid of such a helper, I 
think I can renew my promise to appear daily 
at the holy table.” 


* * * * 


Tom Kerens was as good as his word. Daily 
Communion was made the rule of his life, even 
though his friends were not sparing of their 
taunts. In effect, at least, even if not in so 
many words, they frequently said, “Thou too 
wert with Jesus.” While this was literally true, 
Tom Kerens understood, yet he manifested 
neither regret nor shame. Now after three 


years—the facts here set down really happened 
—his courage is the object of admiration and 
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we hope he may soon have many imitators. He 
has become a shining light in Father Gilbert’s 
parish. May God bless us with an ever increas- 
ing number of men of the Kerens type. 
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BLESSED NICHOLAS OF FLUE 


The Thought of Mother 


Well known are the words of the song that 
runs— 
“Just before the battle mother, 
I am thinking most of you; 
While upon the field we’re marching, 
With the enemy in view.” 
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Life on earth is a warfare. Holy Job has 
pronounced this utterance and we know from 
experience it is true. Against three enemies 
and especially one, we must fight. The scan- 
dalous world, the rebellious flesh, and the wily 
devil wage their wicked and wretched war a- 
gainst the soul as did Goliath and the Philistines 
of old against the chosen people of God. But 
the thought of “Mother,” just before the battle, 
will prevent our being “numbered with the 
slain.” If, like David (Kings 17:40), we 
choose the “five smooth stones”—M-A-R-I-A, 
put them into the sling of ejaculatory prayers 
and fling them at the enemy of our soul, we 
shall be triumphant. “Maria, my Mother, re- 
member I am thine own, keep me and guard me 
as thy property and possession.” — LAMBERT 
ENSLINGER, O. S. B. 


It is better to approach frequently the holy 
table out of love, than to abstain through hu- 
mility.—Ven. Fr. de la Columbiere. 


Mary Our Mother 
HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


O Mary, from thy glorious, royal throne 

Look down upon thy children here below 

Held captives, exiles from their heav’nly home 

In cruel’st chains of mis’ry, sin and woe. 

As thou didst stand ’neath Jesus’ bloody cross 

With sainted John and Mary Magdalen, 

Thy Son e’en then lost not His care for us. 

He made thee Queen, Protectress of all men— 

Of men who, left without a shielding arm 

To ward off the attacks of sin and hell, 

Would ne’er prevail—but thou dost guard from 
harm 

And all the demons’ onslaughts dost repel. 

O Mary, in our need we look to thee, 

Our hope forever, shall thy sweet name be! 


Memories 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


I hear the golden trumpet-lilies blow 

Soft swaying strains melodious and low 

And, at the herald sounds, from out the mist 
Which moonlight wreaths o’er flowers lately kissed, 
A little troop of tender memories stand; 

A mother’s folding arms, a friendly hand, 

And love, long hiding, found in dark brown eyes; 
A star-bloom fallen from the garden skies, 

A picture glowing in the fire’s red heart, 

A sudden joy that made the hot tears start, 

A baby’s tiny lips that clung to mine, 

A silver rain through which the pine-trees shine— 
Each in his rank, while still the trumpets play, 
Gleams clear, then fades into the night away. 
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Dorothy vs. Darwin 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


a | DON’T care! I don’t care, Clara, if he 
dismisses me from the class—I’m going to 
mutiny. Mark my words, if he gets up before 
our section once more and starts to expound 
his little Darwinian gospel, I’m not going to 
listen to it. Why, Elsie Blaisdell is a Catholic, 
and the poor little ninny sits there and drinks 
in his words as though they were inspired— 
and just because he happens to be goodlooking, 
every other girl in the class thinks he knows 
it all. I’ll do something—you see.” Dorothy 
Carrigan’s red cheeks grew redder while her 
gray eyes flashed flinty sparks as she framed 
her declaration of independence. 

“T don’t blame you, Dot dear,” replied her 
friend admiringly, “I’m not a Catholic, but I 
certainly am not anxious to claim any monkeys 
as my ancestors, be they ever so clever. It has 
always seemed to me that Mr. Darwin’s ‘miss- 
ing link’ is a whole log chain, anyhow. But 
do be careful what you say, Dot; suppose he 
should report you to Professor Morton!” 

“Let him—I can give Professor Morton an 
argument, too,” and Dorothy’s fighting Irish 
was clearly visible in the tilt of her belligerent 
chin. 

Perhaps if young Professor Dale Elliot, 
psychology instructor at the State Normal Col- 
lege, had known what a storm was brewing in 
the apparently serene head which little Miss 
Carrigan bent over her neat black leather note- 
book, he would have chosen his remarks with 
greater care; in that case, this story would 
never have been written. But he did not know, 
and so, all unwittingly, he precipitated the hur- 
ricane. 

“You will do well to read more of Haeckel,” 
he was saying, “in order that you may more 
fully understand the Darwinian Theory. It 
behooves the teachers of the rising generation 
to keep themselves well informed in scientific 
matters. I think that you all accept this theory 
— it is, indeed, universally accepted by all men 
of learning—” 

The black leather notebook closed with a 
bang; unheeded by its owner it dropped defi- 
antly to the floor. Clara Lincoln, in the fourth 
row, gripped her fountain pen nervously; she 
knew what that tense expression on her chum’s 
face portended. 


“I take exception to that statement.” Little 
Dot was on her feet, facing her instructor; her 
tones were crisp. 


There was a surprised gasp from the class; 


it was rather incredulously echoed by the 
young man addressed: 

“You what? Pardon me, Miss Carrigan—,” 
he was flushing uncomfortably; he realized 
with annoyance that he flushed uncomfortably 
whenever Dorothy Carrigan addressed him, 
even though it were on the most inane topics. 
“T’m afraid I do not understand just what it 
is to which you take exception.” 

“I take exception, Professor Elliot, to your 
assertion that all learned men accept the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution. Do you know that 
Darwinism is opposed to true religion—is athe- 
istic in tendency? Do you think that there are 
no men living who are both learned and reli- 
gious?” 

The teacher rallied to his guns. 

“But surely, Miss Carrigan—,” he smiled 
indulgently, as one who humors a child, “one 
may accept evolution, and still be religious.” 

“TI do not deny that,” replied Dorothy quick- 
ly. “I did not mention evolution; I said Dar- 
winism—and Darwinism is a special form of 
—- Darwinism is scientifically unten- 
able.” 

“Your authorty for that statement?” The 
psychologist seemed mildly amused and Doro- 
thy became exasperated. 

“Not Haeckel, certainly,” she replied curtly, 
“Neither is it Herbert Spencer. But if you will 
trouble yourself to go a little farther, Professor 
Elliot—if you will trouble yourself—” there 
was a mild sarcastic emphasis on the word 
“trouble”’—“to read opponents of the theory, 
such as Reinke, DeVries, Dreisch and others, 
you may find that there is no man so wise but 
that he may learn more.” 

The Professor bit his lip, but was silent. She 
resumed her seat amid breathless silence and 
retrieved her notebook. Somehow the lesson 
got under way again, and finished with no fur- 
ther mention of Darwinism. 

About a month later, in the early twilight of 
a November day, Professor Elliot, running 
briskly down the north steps of the Assembly 
Building, nearly collided with a slim figure in 
the hall below; it was Dorothy Carrigan, re- 
turning for a forgotten book. The young pro- 
fessor’s heart turned over, skipped two beats, 
came up in his throat and slipped back to its 
normal position again just in time for him to 
find his voice before she was well past him. 

“Er—Miss Carrigan—” 

“Yes?” she paused briefly. With the excep- 
tion of necessary recitations, there had been no 
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exchange of conversation between them since 
the Darwinian discussion. 

“May I walk as far as the Dormitory with 
you?” 

“Why certainly, if you like.” 

They discussed topics of general school inter- 
est for a block or two. Then there was a brief 
interval of silence. Finally Elliot spoke with 
a sidelong grin: 

“Weren’t you a bit hard on me that day in 
class?” 

She colored—then stopped impulsively. 

“J—I’m afraid I was impertinent,” she said. 
“I’m sorry for that. But I’m not sorry that I 
contradicted your statement. Mr. Elliot, if 
you but knew how we Normal girls are ‘fed 
up’ on Darwinism! We get it in zoology, we 
get it in agriculture, we get it in history, and 
you yourself know how much of it we have had 
to listen to in psychology. I learned long ago 
that it is an exploded theory—you see we had 
a brief lecture course by a learned priest on 
‘Psychology of the Soul,’ when I was in my 
senior year at the convent. You drove me to 
revolt.” 


“Well, you started me on a new line of rea- 
soning, any way,” he laughed, thinking not so 
much of Darwin as of Dorothy, for she was 
so sweet when she was so earnest. “I have been 
reading Dreisch. He is almost as scathing as 
—as Miss Dorothy Carrigan.” 

They had reached the Dormitory steps. She 
smiled and held out her hand. 


“Thank you,” she said. “It is well to be 
scathing in a good cause. And now—shall we 
not declare a truce?” 

It was surprising how many chance encoun- 
ters Dale Elliot had with Dorothy during the 
ensuing months; he made a practice of walk- 
ing to the Dormitory steps with her in the dusk 
of evening and in the brightness of the noon- 
day, too, till Clara Lincoln complained that she 
almost never had Dot to herself any more. 
More and more, as Commencement Day ap- 
proached, the young professor realized what a 
hold on his heart this fiery bit of a girl had 
secured. Impersonal though she always tried 
to keep their conversation, he learned bit by 
bit of her home and school life, and saw un- 
folded before him the beauty of her character. 
As for Dorothy, she learned to regard the bril- 
liant young fellow as a friend—more she would 
not permit herself to think of him. She was 
no silly sentimentalist, but a clear-thinking, 
level-headed Catholic girl, and a mixed mar- 
riage was no part of her plan of life. 

On the last night of the school year, they 
said their good-bye beneath the spreading elms 
of the campus. He had nerved himself at last 
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to ask the question that had been trembling on 
his lips for many weeks, and she had gently 
but firmly answered: 

“No. I’m sorry, Dale. I like you more than 
any man I have ever known; I think I like you 
more than any man I ever shall know; but I 
know there would be no real happiness for us 
in marriage. I, with my Catholic training, and 
you with your soulless psychology—when the 
glamour is worn from our romance, what will 
we have left? No, Dale dear, it will never do.” 

He could not grasp her point of view—but 
he knew from the firm curve of her mouth and 
the steady, unfaltering gaze of her clear eyes, 
that her answer was final. He stood for a mo- 
ment in silence, while it seemed that his heart 
died within him, then, stooping swiftly, he 
dropped a kiss upon her hair, and was gone. 
Her own heart felt strangely empty, and her 
eyes were full of tears, but the peace that 
comes with the knowledge of a duty fulfilled 
pervaded her being. She knew it was the only 
way. * * * 


It was spring in the little town of Mabley; 
bird songs sweetened the air, and apple blos- 
soms carpeted the roadways. Dorothy Carri- 
gan, tripping blithely over the fragrant soft- 
ness of the petals, on her way to eight o’clock 
Mass in the little church on Chestnut street, 
listened to the concert of the birds, and felt, 
more than ever before, the beauty of God’s 
world. A morning walk through Spring-fresh- 
ened streets will bring any soul to greater un- 
derstanding of its Creator. Only the knowledge 
that God Himself awaited her coming within 
the portals of the church tempted her from the 
loveliness of the morning. Inside, it seemed 
that her heart was filled with a rapture of 
gratefulness for the Spring and her own health 
and blessings. She prayed fervently, lost to all 
about her save her Eucharistic Lord. When 
the Mass was over and the candles extin- 
guished, she still knelt, motionless, her head 
bowed, while she made her thanksgiving after 
Communion. She rose at last, genuflected rev- 
erently, and passed out. The one other remain- 
ing lingerer in the church, a young man who 
had been a few pews back of her, rose too, and 
followed her. At the doorway he laid a re- 
straining hand upon her arm. 

“Dorothy,” he said. 

She turned wonderingly, then with a pleased 
cry of recognition: 

“You, Dale—here?” 

“Even I.” He said gently. “I knelt beside 
you at the Communion rail, Dorothy.” 

“Oh, how glad I am!” she gave him both her 
hands, and he held them close. “But, Dale, 
how:-—when—?” 
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He laughed at her confused questioning. 

“Ever since you started me digging in the 
Darwin Theory—and then refused to mary me. 
I saw that you had the courage of your con- 
victions—and I wanted to learn something a- 
bout the source of the courage. I found it, 
Dorothy dear. I have been a Catholic for eight 
months, and I can never again teach ‘soulless 
psychology.’ Dorothy—after you have had 
time to get acquainted with a new Dale Elliot 
—may I—may I ask you that question again?” 

The girl laughed happily. 

“I see by his face,” she said softly, “that 
the new Dale Elliot is already no stranger. 
Dale—dearest—would you mind asking me 
now?” 


St. Francis di Girolamo 
A. C. McK. 


N a small village in the kingdom of Naples 

on the 17th of December, 1642, was born 
Francis di Girolamo, the eldest of seven chil- 
dren. Inheriting from his parents a great love 
of virtue, its development began with an energy 
that early showed the rich qualities of the soul 
it occupied. A sweet submission and obedi- 
ence to his parents, a virginal modesty, a love 
of prayer and retirement, and a judgment be- 
yond his years, foretold his future sanctiy. 

From the time he was permitted the sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist 
his desire for the Sacred Banquet increased 
and drew him to receive It frequently and, 
nourishing in him the love of God, kept him 
in close communion with the Spouse of Souls. 

His parents carefully cultivated the talents 
with which God blessed their son, and procured 
for him teachers suitable to his age and dis- 
position. He was taught the rudiments of Lat- 
in, which he acquired readily, and so quickly 
did he learn and retain the truths of religion 
that in his childhood he already began his ap- 
ostolic career by teaching those of his own age 
their catechism. 

When he was sixteen years old his parents 
placed him in a college conducted by the Society 
of Jesus. Here his conduct won for him the 
esteem of his venerable archbishop, who ad- 
vanced him to minor orders, and in a short 
time to the priesthood. Deeply penetrated with 
the sense of his responsibility, and though he 
lived in the world as one not belonging to the 
world, he was anxious to quit it entirely, and 
place himself in some solitude far from its dis- 
sipations and distractions. After holding the 
office of prefect five years in the College of No- 
bles of the Society of Jesus, he became a Jesuit. 
He was a fervent, mortified and obedient nov- 
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ice, and scrupulously complied with the small- 
est rules. When his studies were completed, he 
was appointed to the church named Gesu Nu- 
ovo, where he commenced his apostolic career, 
which lasted without interruption until the 
close of his earthly life, forty years later. 


For the first three years his only fixed duty 
was to give the invitation to Holy Communion 
on the third Sunday of every month, a custom 
in that church and a task arduous enough to 
discourage any but a zealous worker. For nine 
days preceding the third Sunday he went about 
the streets with a few companions from early 
in the morning until nightfall, giving notice of 
the approaching communion. Under the scorch- 
ing sun or in the pouring rain he performed 
this laborious duty. In the suburbs of the city 
his journey led him through marshes, over 
rocks and often in peril of life and limb, and 
always on foot. 

On the day of communion from fifteen to 
twenty thousand communicants arrived. The 
children, crowned with flowers, were welcomed 
by him with tears of joy, and in imparting to 
them the life-giving food his soul overflowed 
with tenderness, and the love of Jesus beamed 
from his countenance and thrilled in the fer- 
vent expressions with which he excited their 
devotion. 

It is said of him that his eloquence was ex- 
traordinary, and that no one ever knew the 
human passions better or influenced them with 
more tact or delicacy. Besides visiting the sick 
in their homes and ministering to the spiritual 
necessities and schools, he was constant in his 
attendance at the hospitals, prisons and galleys. 
His ardor knew no bounds, and he used to go 
and preach in the night in the very hotbeds of 
vice that sinners might be awed into repentance 
by the solemn warning at an hour when they 
least expected interruption. That he was able 
to perform so many labors was a surprise to 
all who knew him, for he appeared emaciated 
and was of a weak constitution. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that he was sustained by 
a miracle to continue such arduous labors for 
forty years. 

The fruit of these labors was the amendment 
of numberless sinners, and the introduction of 
a surprising regularity of manners in many 
places which had been the abode of wretched- 
ness and vice. 

He was charitable toward those who injured 
him, and even protected and assisted them. His 
love of Jesus was great and fervent, and he es- 
pecially honored and worshipped Him in His 
divine infancy, His sacred passion and His Sac- 
rament of Love. When he meditated on these 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Irish Sketches 


JOHN MATTHEW HURLEY 


N rummaging through the old, black coffin- 

like chest that carried my grandfather’s 
goods from Ireland to America on the Empress 
of Erin, many, many years ago, hidden beneath 
the ‘‘old country quilt,” I found a torn, tattered 
portfolio, filled with yellowing leaves. I do not 
think I ever saw it before. Perhaps it had al- 
ways been tossed aside as some old account 
book of grandfather’s, or perhaps it had re- 
mained safely hidden beneath the old quilt since 
it was first placed in the chest. When grand- 
father himself was alive, the chest was his 
treasure box, and he guarded it securely. 
Grandmother Joanna, and my father as well, 
always kept up the tradition, and it is only 
since my father died that we really have known 
what the chest contains. The “old country 
quilt” was familiar enough to us. Grandmoth- 
er Joanna was fond of telling how her mother 
had spun and woven the quilt of fleece from 
greatgrandfather’s sheep, and that she herself 
had assisted in the quilting. But it was of the 
old portfolio I was speaking. It had evidently 
belonged to grandfather when he was a student 
at Louvain. It is filled with stray leaves from 
his diary, and short sketches of life at home 
and at school. Several of these sketches are 
really excellent pictures of their time. I have 
selected two, the first evidently a tale of my 
grandfather’s father, written down by grand- 
father, the second a tale of grandfather him- 
self. 

* * oe * 

We were gathered in the great, roomy 
kitchen waiting for Shan-a-vallig to arrive 
with Father Dennis for the “station.” My 
mother had sent Shan off with the ass-cart 
early in the morning, and had warned him 
several times about being as short a time on 
the road as possible. 


In the market place the morning before, 
Bess, the old applewoman had repeated to 
mother some barrack gossip she had gathered, 
principally that the soldiery suspected my fa- 
ther of sheltering Father Dennis, and, more 
important still, that they were aware also that 
he was coming to Clougheen soon for a “sta- 
tion.” How soon they little guessed. 


That was why my mother was worried and 
anxious. Neddy, it is true, was surefooted 
rather than fast, but still Shan-a-vallig should 
have been home several hours before, at Ned- 
dy’s slowest pace. It was not like Father Den- 
nis to delay. He always liked to start hearing 
the people’s confession early, that he might 


have a chance to preach a short sermon to them 
afterwards. When the priest could reach his 
flock but once a month, and sometimes not so 
often, each minute saved was a minute saved 
for God; and Father Dennis had preached and 
practised promptness ever since he had been 
assigned to the county. 


Bridget, if I remember rightly, was reeling 
yarn by the fireplace, and Kathie was spinning. 
Father was tending an ailing lamb in the 
chimney corner, and I myself lay stretched full 
length before the fire conning my Caesar. 
Mother had been sitting across from father in 
the opposite chimney seat saying her rosary; 
but as night came on, and Bridgie had to light 
a tallow candle to continue her work, mother 
grew restless and kept walking to and fro be- 
fore the halfopened door twisting her beads in 
anxiety. 

For the third or fourth time she had vented 
her impatience on “that omadhaun of a Shan,” 
when heavy trampling was heard on the road- 
way, then on the gravel walk before the door. 
Noisy visitors were uncommon in Ireland; as 
indeed they are now. I half rose on my elbows 
and twisted my head around to see who was 
making the noise. As I did, a light flashed 
through the halfdoor, and the lower part was 
kicked open. My father arose from his seat in 
anger, and Kathleen stopped spinning in 
amazement. Colonel Southron from the bar- 
racks was standing at the door glaring in upon 
us, a crowd of redcoats at his back. He strode 
inside, and my father stepped quietly towards 
him from the fireplace. 

“Well,” the Colonel snarled, with an attempt 
at pleasantry, and hideous mockery of the 
brogue, “Feyther Murphy will preach the mass 
at the barracks in the morning, my good man.” 
Mother gasped involuntarily, and the Colonel 
threw back his head, and laughed boisterously. 
Then he ordered two of his men inside, and had 
them close both portions of the door. The rest 
of the men he had evidently ordered to conceal 
themselves in the barn, for we could hear the 
impatient mooing of the cows aroused from 
their rest. 

“Station yourselves on either side of the 
door, me boys,” he said, again with that mock- 
ery of the brogue, “and when the old devil 
enters catch him fast.” He turned to Bridgie, 
who was nearest, and swept her a low, ironical 
bow. She shuddered, then tossed her head, and 
laughed angrily. Poor mother, standing near 
the dresser, was wringing her hands in despair. 
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The Colonel seated himself in the seat left 
vacant by my father, who stood, with the lamb, 
close to Kathie at the wheel. The little lamb 
was bleating piteously. ‘May I take this ani- 
mal to the fold?” said my father. 

The Colonel laughed. “And warn the old 
harridan on the road?” he said. “No, my dear 
and honored gentleman, you may not.” 


Again there was silence. Every minute 
dragged like ten. Kathie began to weep, and 
the Colonel laughed boisterously again. Moth- 
er crossed to Kathie to comfort her. I stared 
unseeingly at my book. Surely there must be 
some way to save Father Dennis, I thought. My 
brain, however, seemed slow and sluggish, and 
I could think of nothing but the wildest and 
most impracticable of schemes. I do not re- 
member how long we remained like that, in 
silence broken only by Kathie’s sobs and the 
whirr of Bridget’s reel. . 


Suddenly, far off down the road to Bere, I 
could hear the faint tapping of hoofs, growing 
louder every minute, but still faint. I glanced 
quickly at Bridget. She, too, had heard the 
sound; she threw me a warning glance. The 
sound grew clearer. Bridget began to sing. 
She started the old, old air of the “Coolun.” The 
Colonel leered at her slyly. Mother glanced up 
in alarm. She had evidently not heard the 
hoofbeats, for she was unaware of Bridget’s 
subterfuge to distract Colonel Southron’s at- 
tention. She stared at my sister in amazement. 
“A girl of mine,” her look seemed to say, “sing- 
ing when Father Dennis’ life is in danger.” I 
joined with Bridget, and Father started hum- 
ming, too. He was aware of the coming cart, 
for that it was a cart I could tell by an in- 
distinct rumbling that half obscured the hoof 
beats. Bridget’s reel spun around noisily. 
Even the tiny lamb began to bleat again. 


Despite our efforts, or perhaps because of 
them, the Colonel had heard the now distinct 
clatter of the coming cart. There was no long- 
er any doubt about whose cart it was, for Ned- 
die had brayed loudly and lustily as he entered 
the village, thinking perhaps of his belated sup- 
per and soft straw bed. The Colonel arose, and 
stalked to the door. The donkey cart rolled past 
McCabe’s cabin, but three or four cabins be- 
dow us. I could hear Rover McCabe bark. I 
theld my breath. The Colonel walked to the 
door. The sentinels leaped to attention. The 
ass-cart drew into the yard. That fool Shan 
was troliing a love song. The ass-cart stopped. 
Mother’s beads fell with a crash to the floor. 
The silence was that of death. The Colonel 
bowed again. A knock came at the door. I 


could hear Shan leading Neddie +o the barn. 
The soldiers threw open the door, and closed 
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them swiftly. But it was not Father Dennis. 
It was another soldier, who cried, “The fox es- 
caped at Berehaven. He was warned.” “Praise 
God!” cried my mother. 

" * * * * 

“Paul, Cardinal Redmund was a great figure 
in the world of his day, the political and social 
world as well as the ecclesiastical. Yet, back 
in Clougheen we loved the man even more than 
the cardinal, for Paul Redmund’s father’s cabin 
was next ours, and the great Cardinal and my 
father had played together as boys. The Car- 
dinal never lost his love for our village, and 
my father and he were the nearest and dearest 
of friends until his death. Indeed, he came all 
the way from Rome to marry Aunt Kathleen; 
but that is another story. 

I remember the old man well, he was already 
old when I first saw him, erect and stately, with 
a calm, placid face that rarely frowned. Yet of 
the many visits he paid my father there is but 
one that lingers at all distinctly in my memo- 
ry, and that mostly because of something that 
the Cardinal’s brother, Jerry, said at the time. 

It was a bleak, chill All Hallows Eve. His 
Eminence had come with his brother to say his 
yearly mass in the little chapel in the lower 
village, a mass for poor old Father Dennis who 
was the parish priest when my father was a 
boy. Those were the dark penal days, when 
the priests were hunted with dogs, and mass 
could only be said secretly on the mountain 
side, or in some lonely byre. 
was always Father Paul to Uncle Jerry and my 
father, had been Father Dennis’ altar boy. All 
the pomp and splendor of his princely office had 
never erased for a moment those grim gray 
dawns on the slope of Glena, when the Holy 
Sacrifice of the mass was offered upon a cold 
bare rock, and Shamus Rue, and Shan-a-vallig, 
my grandfather’s servant, had to protect the 
lighted candles with their moleskin caps. 


We were all seated by the fireside, myself on 
the creepy stool by my mother’s knee. In some 
way the talk turned to my studies, and Father 
told Father Paul, with, I hope, pardonable 
pride, of my good standing at the school in the 
village, and of his own hopes for my future. 
The talk drifted to the hedgeschools of my fa- 
ther’s and His Eminence’s time. I remember 
little of the conversation, as I have said, except 
the last words of Uncle Jerry before we knelt 
down to say the Rosary. Perhaps it was be- 
cause I saw a crystal tear steal down the Cardi- 
nal’s cheek. I had never seen a grown man 
cry before, and the memory of that first time, 
and the words that caused the tears, have re- 
mained when other more important things have 
faded. 


Father Paul, he , 
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“Ah, will you ever forget, Father Paul,” said 
Jerry, “the time you bought the old Caesar 
with the money our blessed mother gave you 
to get the shoes for your First Communion? 
There was yourself and little Molly Reilley and 
me journeying down to Castletown on the old 
ass, yourself to buy the shoes, and Molly and 
me to share in your glory. We loitered about 
in the market place, I mind it well, putting off 
buying the shoes until the last hour of the fair, 
and they then to be cheaper as Mother had told 
us. I remember Molly and me were looking 
at some great, gold oranges on the applewom- 
an’s stall, the first little Molly had ever seen, 
when you came tearing lippity-cut around the 
corner of the gingerbread woman’s cart, crying 
out to us there was a Caesar at the bookman’s. 
Molly and me, sure we thought it was some 
strange enough kind of a beast; it was disap- 
pointed, too, we were, until you told us the key 
of knowledge, it was in that book. We dilliedal- 
lied and hung around, you torn by two desires 
—the book and the shoes; we anxious to get 
back to the applewoman, who had shown signs 
of generosity, only you broke in on us there. 
Well, sure you got the book, and the learning 
from out of it, and I got a little, too, I did, and 
it was the two happy boys we were, out at the 
edge of the bog, striving with the Nervii, and 
the cruel, hard words. You were happy then, 
Paul; of course you’re happy now, and indeed, 
why wouldn’t you be; but sure, it isn’t the 
same. With your grand red robes and fine car- 
riage and all, sure ’tis little you spend on any 
old book now at all. And why would you, to 
be sure, with the room of them you have. It 
is not me to be talking. I spend too much 
money on old books myself. God forgive me, 
Paul, but the money for the plate, last Sunday 
—and Sunday week—’tis down in the city at 
the old Jew’s stall. It was for an old copy of 
the Prophecies, Columbkille’s prophecies, I 
gave it. I couldn’t help it. I’d rather died than 
leave it with the heathen, and the old town, 
then, so very far away. 

“The Cardinal knelt with his arm across his 
brother’s shoulder as we recited the Rosary, 
the Glorious Mysteries, I think they were.” 


Dream Pilgrimages 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


NCE I dreamed that, overcome with grief, 

loneliness, and weariness, I languished un- 
der a palm-tree in an oasis of the desert. I 
slaked my maddening thirst in the cool, bub- 
bling spring at my feet, yet parching fever con- 
sumed me and my body was torn with excruci- 
ating pain. I was bruised and bleeding. I had 
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carried a staff and a heavy basket for I was 
journeying to a city far away. I had fallen on 
the road; I was now badly crippled. 


All at once a gaunt woman garbed in black, 
with veiled face, emerged from the sand beside 
me. She laid her bony hand upon my shoulder, 
gripped it hard, and looked searching into my 
face. Then she leered. I shuddered, for this 
= uncanny creature reminded me of a vul- 

ure. 

“Who are you?” I at last tremblingly ven- 
tured to ask. 

She replied in a hollow mournful voice that 
she was my Death. Overjoyed I threw my 
arms about her and implored her to take me 
with her to the Far Country, that I might be 
at once relieved of lonely struggle and arduous 
climbing. The woman shook me off, however, 
and vanished into the sand, chanting solemnly, 
“T’ll come for you at the bidding of the Lord, at 
the bidding of the Lord, my child. Await His 
Holy Will!” 

One day when I was but a child, after long 
wandering with congenial companions in the 
autumn woods, I fell asleep under the pine- 
trees. I dreamed of a band of pilgrims bent 
beneath the weight of heavy crosses. They 
were exhausted for they had travelled many, 
many miles over a hard, rough road winding 
ever up and up a steep hillside. There was a 
great deal of grumbling because each pilgrim 
thought his burden heavier than that of any 
other. The murmuring and complaining grew 
louder and more intense until finally the pil- 
grims decided to exchange crosses. No sooner 
had they done so, however, then each realized 
that his new cross was far heavier and more 
unbearable than the old. Crushed beneath it 
and bleeding with lacerations of its sharp 
thorns, he struggled to arise but he fell again 
and again. Writhing in agony of grief, with 
perspiration raining from his fevered brow 
over his drawn, tense face, he strove in vain 
to thrust his cross aside. The pilgrim-band 
was now a seething sea of suffering. 


Then the ever-patient Guide of these way- 
farers, still carrying His own cross which was 
as heavy as all the other cresses combined, as- 
sured them that if each pilgrim would take 
back his own cross, he would find it a light, 
easy burden. Comforted and cheered by the 
radiance of His benign face, with ever abiding 
confidence in and reverence for His every word 
and kindly assurance, each one, accordingly, 
took up his own cross and lo! blossoming with 
roses, white, golden-hearted roses, it breathed 
a fragrance and it seemed no heavier than the 
roses! Rapturous joy and humble gratitude 
filled the hearts of the erstwhile murmuring 
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pilgrims. The long-enduring Guide, ever sor- 
rowing but ever sympathizing with a heart con- 
sumed with love, shone in an effulgence of 
glory. He raised His wounded hands in benedic- 
tion over the adoring multitude as He leaned 
upon His massive cross. Then quietly resum- 
ing His burden, He renewed His struggle on 
the upward, rugged path. The happy way- 
farers silently followed on and on in the Lead- 
er’s footsteps, on toward the City of Eternal 
Light, on to the Great White Throne of the Fa- 
ther, before which their crosses were to be 
transformed into jeweled crowns of glory. 

The most recent of my dream-pilgrimages 
was with a fair young girl climbing a high 
mountain. The path was steep and rough. 
Jagged rocks and yawning charms beset her 
way. She strove to climb higher and higher 
but she fell back many, many. times till her feet 
were torn and bleeding. 

At last she saw the white-robed Master, 
wearing a crown of thorns transformed into a 
halo, standing on a crag far above her. He 
smiled and beckoned her on. The road was 
more precipitous than ever but, after many 
violent efforts, she came within His reach. He 
stretched out His hand and helped her up a 
ledge of rock. Then the Master and the maid 
seemed to tread on air—upward, upward, into 
and beyond the clouds. Soon they entered a 
magnificent city where a King in dazzling 
splendor sat upon a throne. 

The Master led the maiden to the foot of the 
throne. Then, placing His hand upon her head, 
“Father,” said He, “this maiden deserves a 
place at Thy feet. She served faithfully in the 
distant province, served as a Nun in the clois- 
ter, and, yearning ever to return to Thee, she 
has struggled and suffered much on her journey 
hither.” 

I awoke from this wonderful dream, mur- 
muring to myself, 
“She is safe! 

God!” 


Safe in the Bosom of Her 


Jesus, treasure of Mary’s heart, I pray Thee 
send Thy blessing on my soul. 


At the Credo 


OscaR H. BAUER 


A varied round of prayer and song 
Unweariedly I offer Thee; 

And yet, the foe would still be strong, 
I should be his eternally, 


Hadst Thou not put on human flesh 

And held me to Thy kindly breast. 

Again is sung Thy pledge afresh:— 
I hear, “Et incarnatus est!” 
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St. Francis di Girolamo 
(Continued from page 10) 


mysteries he was always absorbed and pene- 
trated with love, and when he approached the 
Sacrament of the Altar his countenance glowed 
as though he stood before a fire. Nothing pro- 
voked his indignation or drew so severe a re- 
buke as disrespect toward the Holy Eucharist. 
In like manner he was tenderly devoted to the 
Blessed Virgin. Mary was his counsellor in 
doubt, his comfort in toil, his strength in all 
his undertakings, his refuge in danger and dis- 
tress, and he recited the rosary of Our Blessed 
Mother with great fervor and tenderness. His 
charity, humility, purity, and obedience were 
unsurpassed, and God did not withhold from 
him those gifts with which He is pleased at 
times to favor His chosen servants. 

St. Francis was favored with the foreknowl- 
edge of his death. After a few weeks’ illness, 
he fell into his agony and expired on the 11th 
of May, 1716, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age and the forty-sixth of his religious life, 
having spent forty years in the labors of an 
apostolic career. He was canonized by Gregory 
XVI on Trinity Sunday, May 26, 1839. 


The Bread of angels has been made the Food 
of man.—St. Ambrose. 


The Bridge 
S. M. GONZAGA 


It stood at the foot of the mountains, 
And led to the Pass of Gold; 
It spanned where the swift-speeding torrent 
Rushed past with its tale untold. 
’Twas only a steep, rugged archway, 
That led from the plain below 
To heights where the glory of sunset 
Gave birth to reflected glow. 


Above were the hilltops illumined, 
The Bridge in the Shadow lay, 

The toilers that crossed it were weary, 
’Twas nearing the close of day. 

But lo! when they crossed o’er that passage 
And stood on the further shore, 

A light, not of earth, was around them. 
Their toil and their pain were o’er. 


And we, o’er that Bridge will be passing 
One day when our life is done, 

And over Death’s dark, stormy waters 
We'll cross at our set of sun. 

O then will our joy be eternal, 
When down from the heights above, 

The Master will hasten to meet us, 
And life will be endless love. 
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The Cats and the Cardinal 


MARY E. MANNIX 


Chapter 5 


FORTNIGHT later, the first grief for the 

death of their father having spent itself, 
they were in the garden one morning when 
they saw Jolibois approaching, accompanied by 
Eulalie. 

“Jolibois tells me he has promised to take 
you to Ruel,” she said. “It will be a good trip 
for you, and you must wear your Sunday 
clothes. Come quickly—I will get you ready.” 

“Yes,” said Jolibois. “The vases are at the 
Chateau and before they have been unpacked I 
am ordered to take them to Ruel. That is all 
very well, but I should prefer to have seen them 
out of their coverings first. Who knows but 
that they may have been cracked on the way to 
Paris—and if so—I shall be blamed. It is a 
ticklish job, this—and I do not like it. But I 
must needs obey, and no doubt they have been 
packed with care. I shall be here with the 
mare and the carrosse in half an hour. Chil- 
dren, I hope I shall find you ready.” 

They had been waiting some time when he 
returned with the small carrosse and “frisky 
mare,” whose appearance belied the reputation 
her master had given her. She stood with 
downcast head and melancholy air, looking nei- 
ther to the right nor left, while Jolibois ex- 
changed a few parting words with Eulalie, and 
her mother, now a resident of the family, who 
had come to the gate to see them off and give 
a few parting injunctions to the little travelers. 

The older woman had never heard the story 
of the kittens, and the younger had quite for- 
gotten the incident. Even if she had not, it 
would never have occurred to her that the 
children would be admitted to the august pres- 
ence of the Cardinal. 

They had a pleasant journey, the brother and 
sister sitting on low stools in the bottom of the 
wagon, flanked on either side by long wooden 
boxes containing the precious Chinese vases. 
Jolibois stopped two or three times on the way, 
interviewing friends at the various cabarets 
they passed. During these intervals Jeannot 
mounted the seat of the carrosse and held the 
reins. 

“It is close to dinner time,” observed Jolibois 
as they neared the Chateau of Ruel. “They will 
surely invite us, after the precious freight we 
have brought them—I hope unharmed. And if, 
by some chance, they do not include you in the 
invitation, mes petits, I shall manage to have a 
bite conveyed to you in the garden, where it 


is better for you to stay while I pay my visit 
to His Eminence. Perhaps it would be best if 
he did not know of your having come along, as 
it is possible he does not care for children.” 

“It is not to be thought of that we be given 
our dinner,” replied Jeannot. “We did not ex- 
pect it and have brought our luncheon with 
us.” 

Before they had started Jeannot had gone 
to the kitchen and procured a basket which 
Eulalie had told him was a ridiculous thing to 
do, as it would hold provisions enough for ten. 
But he had insisted upon keeping it, for it was 
with the aid of this basket and the seclusion of 
the dinner hour when everyone of the house- 
hold would be at table, that he proposed to car- 
ry out the design which had brought him to 
Ruel. 

* * * ok 

His Eminence had a visitor that morning, 
the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, a young, rich, and 
pious widow, who was greatly interested in all 
the charitable activities of Vincent de Paul. 
The Cardinal de Richelieu, who had been a 
friend of her late husband, was her adviser in 
temporal as well as many spiritual matters. 
She was childless and often deplored the fact, 
for she would have made an excellent mother. 

This morning she had recurred to the lone- 
liness of her state and the Cardinal had said 
to her, 

“God, no doubt, intended you to be the moth- 
er of His poor, Madame. You are like the 
woman of the Bible who, without offspring of 
her own, is still praised as the joyful mother 
of children, and your deprivation has also great 
compensations. You are free of the tender 
fears and anxieties mothers know—as well as 
of the disappointments and sorrows they have 
often to endure when their children fail to re- 
spond to their hopes and ambitions.” 

“T know all that, Your Eminence,” answered 
the Duchess with a sigh. “Yet my heart craves 
other and deeper interests than it now possess- 
es.” 

“You may marry again,” said the Cardinal. 

“Never,” she replied with a fervor that left 
no doubt of its sincerity. “Your Eminence is 
well aware that my marriage was made to meet - 
the exigencies of my father’s financial affairs 
at the time, and that I should have preferred to 
be a religious if my own wishes had been at all 
consulted. I had a good husband and I have 
grieved for him, but nothing could induce me 
to marry again.” 





“It is not yet too late to enter religion,” re- 
marked the Cardinal. “You would be welcome 
in many a convent.” 


“Your Eminence is jesting now,” she an- 
swered with a most engaging smile. “Your 
Eminence very well knows that my interests 
and duties are such as to preclude all thought 
of such a step on my part. I owe too much to 
the demands of my fortune and position, and 
to the memory of the Duke, who left everything 
in my charge, to abandon it, weighty though 
it may be, to please myself alone. I doubt if 
God would accept such an offering.” 


At this moment Jolibois appeared, accom- 
panied by a servant. They were each carrying 
a wooden box, apparently quite heavy. 

“What is this?” inquired the Cardinal, in 
surprise. 

“Craving your pardon, Monseignuer,” said 
the valet, “this man insisted on unpacking the 
vases in your presence, in order to see that they 
had come to no harm while in his custody.” 


“Ah! It is Jolibois!” exclaimed the Cardi- 
nal, quite pleased that the beautiful gifts had 
arrived, and for that reason overlooking what 
at another time, he would have considered the 
too great independence of the messenger. 


“I am pretty sure they are all right, Mon- 
seigneur,” said Jolibois, laying his burden care- 
fully on the ground. “But one never knows. 
I bring them just as they were sent from Paris, 
and I wish to say that if they have suffered any 
breakage it was before they were given to my 
care. Have I the permission of Monseigneur 
to unwrap them here?” 


“Certainly,” replied the Cardinal. 


In a few moments the vases, divested of their 
many wrappings, were placed, side by side, in 
a deep embrasured window, where the Cardinal 
contemplated them with great satisfaction. The 
Duchess was also generous with her expres- 
sions of admiration. 


At length the Cardinal turned to Jolibois 
and said, “Go, my good man and have your 
dinner. But first let me give you a Louis d’or 
for having brought me these vauluable and ex- 
quisite ornaments in such good condition.” 


Approaching the mantle shelf he took a gold 
piece from a box and placed it in the hand of 
the messenger. Jolibois, delighted and mur- 
muring voluble thanks, retired, entirely grati- 
fied,from the august presence.He had left Jean- 
not and Jeannette in the garden, telling them 
to amuse themselves until his return, and en- 
joining them not to go too far away. Jeannot 
promised for both, and, taking his basket, sat 
down with his sister under a tree. 


“Let us hurry through our luncheon,” he 
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said. “It will soon be dinner hour. Then we 


shall see what we can do.” 


Having swallowed their bread, cheese and 
apples in great gulps, the two children directed 
their steps towards the summerhouse in which 
Jolibois had told them the Cardinal had re- 
ceived him on his first visit. 

“IT am sure we shall find them there,” said 
Jeannot. “That is where the rich sit in the 
afternoons and where they play with their pet 
animals.” 

“How do you know it?” inquired Jeannette, 
trembling between hope and fear. 

“Because it is only natural that they should,” 
was the reply. “They like the fresh air—and 
so do the cats. We shall find them there, ma 
petite.” 

And so they did. 

There was no one in sight. The windows 
about three feet from the ground were open, 
though partially covered with vines. Jeannot 
climbed up quickly, peeped in, and turning to 
his sister, exclaimed, 

“There they are, playing with a ball. And 
they have grown very fat, Jeannette. We have 
come just in time to rescue them from death.” 

“Death!” wailed the little girl. “What do you 
mean, Jeannot?” 

“Sh! Do not speak so loud. I mean that 
they will kill them with too much food. Ah! 
They hear me, they see me—they are looking 
up. Now they are jumping up and down in 
front of the window. They have not forgotten 
me. Oh, the dear things!” 

“Lift me up! Let me see, too,” pleaded 
Jeannette, shaking the vines with both hands 
as she stood on tiptoe. 

But her brother dropped to the ground as 
quickly as he had ascended. 


“No!” he said, gravely. “You cannot climb— 
you are too little. You might fall and hurt 
yourself, and then there would be loud shrieks 
and everything might be spoiled. Come, we 
will see if the door opens easily.” 


They ran around to the front and in a mo- 
ment were devouring the kittens with kisses. 
But Jeannot, the practical, soon returned to his 
senses. “We have no time to waste here,” he 
said. “Someone may come. Fetch the basket, 
petite, it is just under the window.” 

Jeannette ran out, caught up the basket and 
brought it into the summerhouse. When she 
returned her brother was untying the blue rib- 
bon from Blanche’s neck—a pink one already 
taken from that of Noir was lying on the floor. 

“Oh, the pretty ribbons!” cried the little girl. 
“Let us take them along!” 

“No,” replied her brother, tumbling the kit- 
tens into the basket and fastening down the lid. 
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“They do not belong to us. They are the Car- 
dinal’s. Only the cats are ours.” 


Glancing hastily around the garden Jeannot 
led his sister from the summerhouse, closing 
the door. He carried the basket in one hand, 
propelling Jeannette in front of him with the 
other. When they reached the carrosse they 
climbed into it, resuming their seats of the 
morning, placed the basket between them, cov- 
ered it with a faded old carriage cloth which 
lay folded at one side, and prepared to await 
the arrival of Jolibois, who, Jeannot at least 
fervently hoped, would not be long in coming. 


Now that their purpose had been accom- 
plished every moment of delay was irksome 
and dangerous. And, brave as he was, Jean- 
not knew that he would feel more comfortable 
after the return journey had begun. It never 
occurred to him that, once more in their pos- 
session, the cats might be taken from them. 
And—old as he was for his years—he was still 
too much of a child to realize that such a con- 
clusion to the great adventure would be more 
probable than otherwise. 


It seemed to him that they were obliged to 
wait a very long time, much longer than he 
would have thought necessary for Jolibois to 
have taken his dinner. And he was right. Jo- 
libois, in the kitchen, was regaling his listeners 
with anecdotes of the wars in which he had 
served, the wonders he had seen, the chivalrous 
deeds which he himself had performed. After 
a while Jeannette slipped from the stool, laid 
her head upon her brother’s knee and fell 
asleep. Jeannot was beginning to nod when he 
heard the sound of an approaching carriage. 
He started up; it was the coach of the Duchess, 
and the Cardinal was walking with her down 
a garden pathway to the drive. 

At sight of the boy in the carrosse, a little 
to one side of the great driveway, the Cardinal 
stopped. 

“It is the little cat-boy!” he said. ‘What are 
you doing here?” 

“We came with Jolibois for a ride,” replied 
Jeannot. “My sister and I.” 

The sound of voices, and the movements of 
her brother in lifting her head from his knee, 
had awakened Jeannette. With but one thought 
in her mind, that her beloved Noir and Blanche 
were again to be taken from her, she clung to 
her protector and was about to burst into loud 
weeping. 

“Hush, hush!” he whispered sternly in her 
ear. “All will be ruined if you cry.” 

It is doubtful if Jeannot had ever spoken to 
her so harshly before. Consequently, though 
she refrained from her intended outburst, two 
tears rolled slowly down her fresh, pink cheeks, 
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something that often happened when she was 
hurt or grieved, and which always excited the 
compassion of the beholders. 

“Pauvre petite!” murmured the Duchess, 
adding, “What a lovely pair.” 

“Yes, are they not?” answered the Cardinal. 
“Come out of the wagon, both of you, and let 
the Duchess see you!” 

The children obeyed. As they stood side by 
side in front of the Cardinal and his guest the 
prelate asked, 

“Why are you wearing those black bands on 
your arms?” 

“Papa is dead,” replied Jeannot, tears filling 
his blue eyes. “He is dead more than two 
weeks, now.” 

“Ah! That is too bad,” replied the Cardinal. 
“And who takes care of you?” 

“Eulalie, the servant maid; and her mother 
is there. Grandfather comes every day to see 
us, and Aunt Valerie every evening.” 


“Who is your grandfather, and who is your 
aunt?” inquired the Cardinal. 

“Old Mathisson, they call him. He is major 
domo of Denicourt. And Mademoiselle Leblanc 
is our aunt. She is the housekeeper.” 

“You are not so badly off then,” remarked 
the Cardinal. But the Duchess asked, 

“Have you no mother?” 

“No, Madame,” replied Jeannot. “She is 
dead, a long time now.” 

“Pauvres petits,’ said the Duchess once 
more. And turning to the Cardinal she said 
in a low tone, “No father, no mother; they are 
badly off indeed.” 

Suddenly the cats began to mew. The chil- 
-_ looked at each other—the Cardinal start- 
ed. 

“What have you there?” he asked, glancing 
towards the carrosse. 

“Our cats!” answered Jeannot, in a loud, 
fearless voice, squaring his shoulders and 
drawing his sister closer to his side. 

“Still devoted to cats?” answered the Car- 
dinal, “and carying them about with you? That 
is well—they are fine pets. Where did you get 
them? May I see them?” 

He advanced a step. Jeannot laid a hand 
on the basket. 

“They are ours!” he cried. “You cannot 
have them, Monsieur.” 

“What a savage!” laughed the Cardinal. “I 
do not want them. I have a beautiful pair of 
my own.” 

“They are ours!” cried the boy. “We are 
taking them home.” 

The Cardinal’s face grew dark. “Do you 
mean to tell me, galopin,” he cried, “that you 
have Noir and Blanche in that basket?” 
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“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“How did you get them?” 

“They were in the summerhouse yonder. We 
took them—they are ours. That is why we 
came—today—” 

“They are not yours,” answered the Cardin- 
al. “They are mine; I bought them, and paid 
for them, with two Louis d’or.” 

“You did not pay Jeannette. They are hers. 
She did not get the money.” 

“Who received it?” 

For the first time in the conversation Jean- 
not hung his curly head. He did not wish to 
incriminate his dead father in this tale of the 
traflic of the kittens. For an instant he hesi- 
tated. 

“We did not!” he repeated. “And they be- 
long to Jeannette.” 

“A subterfuge!” cried the Cardinal. “A 
mere subterfuge.” ; 

“T do not know what you mean by that word, 
Monsieur,” replied the boy. “But if it is an 
evil thing we have not done it. If it means 
stealing, we are not guilty. The cats belong 
to us—we did not sell them to you—we are 
not stealing in taking them away. It is you 
who have done evil, Monsieur—it is you whom 
le bon Dieu will one day punish for it. For 
mamma often told us that the evildoer is al- 
ways punished, if not here—when he is dead!” 
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The prelate turned away, unable to conceal 
a smile of admiration at the fearlessness of the 
child. He was very human, after all, that great 
Cardinal Richelieu. Then approaching the 
Duchess without another glance at the children 
he said, 

“We are detaining you, Madame. The car- 
riage is waiting.” 

But after she had entered it he leaned for- 
ward and said, 

“Madame, this morning you were lamenting 
your lonely state and longing for some interest 
more vital, more near your heart than those 
that now occupy your life. An opportunity lies 
before you—the education of those two or- 
phaned children. That boy has in him the 
stuff of which fine soldiers are made, the little 
girl is angelic. Think it over.” 

“I will—I have already thought of it, your 
Eminence,” replied the gentle Duchess. 

So * * * 


The name of Jean Robert Mathisson* ranks 
high upon the roll of brave generals of France 
—that of his sister—the Abbess of P. is 
equally celebrated in the annals of the Church 
for charity and holiness. They were both pro- 
tégées of the Duchess of Aiguillon. 

(The End) 





* fictitious. 


More Newspaper Workers 


JOHN M. 


HEN the schools close for summer vaca- 

tion, many boys and girls will be “in the 
market” for employment. Might not some of 
these boys and girls in every town and city con- 
sider finding employment with the newspa- 
pers? 

Newspaper work is grippingly interesting. 
It is to the newspaper office that all the news 
comes first.Then follows the interest and excite- 
ment of finding out at once every worth while 
particular, of accomplishing this in time to go 
to press, of accomplishing it in spite of obsta- 
cles and, sometimes, of opposition. Work such 
as this would interest anyone; to the young it 
is fascinating. Then the associates of the news- 
paper worker are as interesting as the work 
itself. These young men and women—for the 
majority of a newspaper’s editorial staff is 
nearly always composed of young men and 
women—are probably the most interesting co- 
workers to be found in any occupation. They 
know more about what is going on, and they 
are more interested in what is going on than 
is even the parish priest, or the mayor, or the 
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chief of police. They know how to tell real 
news and to close their mouths to mere gossip. 
Except in the larger cities, they know every- 
body, and something about nearly everybody. 
No newspaper staff makes public everything it 
has found out, but these things are often very 
interesting within the office. 

Many newspaper men, perhaps most newspa- 
per men, say that it is the fascinating interest 
that holds them in the profession. Sometimes 
they declare that the work is hard and that the 
remuneration is not good. Is newspaper work 
hard?—It is and it isn’t. There are kinds of 
work at which one grows tired, and there are 
kinds of work after which one is tired. One 
does not tire at newspaper work, although he 
is often tired after work. As to recompense, 
are newspaper men poorly paid ?—Yes, and no. 
Considering their ability, their energy, their 
devotion, they are not well paid. But, then, 
what able, energetic and devoted class of work- 
ers is well paid? Are teachers, religious lead- 
ers, authors, soldiers well paid? For all that, 
the newspaper worker does not starve. Every 
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city, every great city at any rate, has at least 
a few newspaper men receiving larger salaries 
than that of the Governor of the state, and the 
Hearst newspapers have on their payrolls at 
least half a dozen men everyone drawing a 
larger salary than that of the President of the 
United States. 


Newspaper work offers many opportunities 
for advancement. In newspaper organizations 
there are good positions at the top, and these 
positions are open to merit in larger measure 
than in many other kinds of enterprise. “Pull” 
does not count for much in a newspaper office. 
Then much of the work of newspaper making 
brings the newspaper man face to face with 
other opportunities. For example, how many 
reporters and special feature writers have be- 
come independent professional writers,—writ- 
ers of magazine articles, short stories, novels? 
It is safe to say that a majority of our present- 
day successful popular writers are newspaper 
folk or were at one time newspaper folk. In 
their newspaper days they amassed informa- 
tion, discovered human nature, learned how to 
say the interesting thing. Political reporting 
and editorial writing train so well in 
politics and offer so many favorable po- 
litical contacts as to lead many news- 
paper men into positions of public lead- 
ership. It happens that at the present time 
the President of the United States is a news- 
paper man. Other special lines of newspaper 
work lead up to their own peculiar opportuni- 
ties. The reason is, of course, that the newspa- 
per man who specializes, not only masters his 
subject but hobnobs familiarly with the lead- 
ing figures in his particular sphere of activity. 

How should a young man or a young woman 
go about securing a newspaper “job” ?—He 
should go into the newspaper office and ask for 
it. If he, or she, has had absolutely no previ- 
ous newspaper experience, this lack will mili- 
tate against his chances of being employed, less 
so in smaller towns than in larger cities. Some- 
times, a very good way for a boy to begin is, 
to take to the newspaper a piece of news which 
he has “written up” himself, and of which the 
newspaper has as yet no information. News- 
papers like news above all things. They do not 
care at all for style or fine writing in a begin- 
ner. If the aspiring reporter takes in some 
news every day, one day he will be asked to 
remain and help out at a beginner’s salary. 

Of course, if a young man or young woman 
has special preparation for newspaper work, 
he will find it easier to secure employment, and 
he will almost certainly win more rapid promo- 
tion. So to aid the ambitious young newspa- 
per worker is one of the big purposes of schools 
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of journalism. We say one of the big purposes 
because most of the schools of journalism, — 
and certainly the Catholic schools of Journal- 
ism, like those at Notre Dame and at Marquette 
university,—have as another purpose the ethi- 
cal training of their students and, through 
them, the ethical improvement of the press. 

This brings another consideration, which 
presses for attention on the part of all well 
disposed, thinking people, and especially of 
Catholic parents, teachers and religious lead- 
ers. It is this: The press, more than any other 
single force, makes public opinion; and, if 
Catholic influence is good, it should be exer- 
cised more through the press and upon public 
opinion; and this, not through the Catholic 
press alone, since millions read the secular 
press who never hold a Catholic paper in their 
hands. If more of our boys and girls went in- 
to newspaper work, and especially if they went 
into it well trained ethically and professionally, 
we should all profit. 


Humility is never more intense than when it 
is simply overwhelmed by love; and never can 
our souls be more completely overwhelmed by 
love than when they rest, silent and wonder- 
stricken, beneath the shadow of the Blessed 
Sacrament.—Faber. 


O happy lights! 

Could I with you but take my turn, 

And burn with love of Him, and burn 

Till love has wasted me, like you, 

Sweet lights! what better could I do? 
—Faber. 


Queries from Readers 


1. Why do Catholics say endless strings of prayers 
to the Virgin Mary and the Saints, and not rather 
obey Christ, who bids us to worship the Father in 
spirit and truth? 

Ans. If you mean by praying to the Virgin Mary 
and the Saints, that Catholics pay them the same wor- 
ship as that due to Almighty God, you are utterly mis- 
taken as to Catholic doctrine on this matter. We never 
pay to Saints the worship due to God. “But you pray 
to them.” Yes. Is that contrary to the will of God? 
If you consult a catechism of Catholic doctrine, you 
will find that we properly distinguish between the wor- 
ship due to God and the honor paid to the Saints. 

But to prove that in praying to the Saints we rather 
obey God than act contrary to His will, open your Bi- 
ble at the -book of Job, chapter 42. Job was just, a 
close friend of God, a Saint canonized by the Lord Him- 
self. His three friends had done wrong and God was 
displeased with them. How were they to regain His 
favor? God Himself says to them:....“go to my 
servant Job and offer for yourselves a holocaust: and 
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my servant Job shall pray for you: his face will I ac- 
cept, that folly be not imputed to you.... The Lord 
was turned at the penance of Job when he prayed for 
his friends.” 

The Saints are God’s friends, favored by Him, loved, 
and showered with benefits. We are sinful, weak, poor. 
The conclusion is obvious. The child goes to his mother 
to have her set things right with the father, to beg for- 
giveness, to get this or that favor. We go to God’s 
Mother, Mary, first and foremost, to His foster father, 
St. Joseph, whose power with God we have often ex- 
perienced, to His Saints, the favored children of His 
heavenly household. 

Viewed from the heights of heaven, what a beautiful 
picture that must be! Clustered far and near about 
the Great White Throne of God, with eyes and hands 
and hearts beseeching favor, are men of earth in their 
own and others’ behalf, and Saints and Angels on be- 
half of those below. Thus all prayers in reality are 
directed to God Himself. Thus in a most beautiful 
and harmonious manner is that command of Christ ob- 
served—to worship the Father in spirit and in truth. 
, 2. How can priests sit in the confessional to judge 
the faithful, when Christ has said: “All that the Fa- 
ther giveth to me shall come to me; and him that com- 
eth to Me, I will not cast out’? 

Ans. The priest’s quality as judge in the confession- 
al is absolutely necessary for the right understanding 
of this sacrament. Christ said to the Apostles and 
their successors: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them, whose you shall retain, they are re- 
tained.” Wherefore there are evidently some to be for- 
given. It is for the priest to decide, to judge, according 
to God’s law and the special enlightenment received 
from on high as Christ’s minister, which penitents are 
disposed for forgiveness and which are not disposed. 

No sin, if truly repented of and properly confessed, 
is beyond forgiveness. That sin which is declared to 
be beyond forgiveness, is the sin of one who gives up all 
hope of forgiveness and dies in that state. Even he 
would be forgiven if he would turn to God with true 
hope and contrition. 

Therefore the words of Christ: “All that the Fa- 
ther giveth to me shall come to me; and him that com- 
eth to me, I will not cast out”—are really fulfilled in 
the administration of the Sacrament of Penance. Sin- 
ners in coming to confess their sins to Christ’s repre- 
sentatives by His command, do truly come to Christ, 
and of such that come, none, none are ever cast out. 

3. Is it a sin to read the Bible, as I have been told? 

Ans. Certainly not. You are rather urged to read 
the Bible for the beautiful lessons you may learn from 
every page. And though this is true of the whole Bi- 
ble in general, it is particularly the case as regards 
the Gospels. There exists today the Society of St. 
Jerome, which was founded for the purpose of spread- 
ing the reading of the Gospels among the people. In 
approving the Society, Pope Pius X said: “The more 
we read the Gospel, the stronger our faith becomes. 
The Gospels are writings that are valuable for every- 
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body and under all circumstances.... No matter how 
many prayerbooks and books of devotion there may be, 
none is better than the Gospels. This is an unsurpassed 
book of devotion, the true bread of life.” 

Pope Leo XIII granted an indulgence of 300 days 
for reading the Gospels at least fifteen minutes; a 
plenary indulgence once a month for the daily reading 
of the Gospels. 

Pope Benedict XV, in his Encyclical on the fifteenth 
centenary of St. Jerome, concludes with the words: 
“Our one desire for all the Church’s children is that, 
being saturated with the Bible, they may arrive at the 
all-surpassing knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

But your Protestant neighbors say that you are 
forbidden to read the Bible. Yes, if they mean the 
King James edition or some other Protestant version. 
It is a sin to read these or to keep them in your pos- 
session, because the Protestant Bible has many inac- 
curacies of text, even whole passages are incorrectly 
translated or mutilated in such a way as to change 
their meaning. There have also been additions and 
omissions which would change some of the most fun- 
damental of our beliefs. The Protestant Bible, more- 
over, rejects the books of Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ec- 
clesiasticus, Baruch, and First and Second Machabees. 
Get a Catholic Bible, the Douay Edition, which you 
can purchase at any Catholic book dealer’s. Read it 
frequently and devoutly. No Catholic home should be 
without a Bible. 


A Seminary for India 
CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MISSION CRUSADE 


In a letter to the Very Rev. Rector of St. Meinrad 
Seminary, the Rt. Rev. Angilo Poli, O. M. C., Bishop 
of Allahabad, Thornhill Road, Allahabad, India, U. P., 
writes, through Sister Aloysius Purcell, as follows con- 
cerning the seminary that he recently established for 
the training of a native clergy. 

Very Rev. dear Rector:— 


According to the wishes of our late Holy Father, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop opened a Seminary for India and 
Anglo-Indian priests. It is but in its infancy, being 
opened less than two years. The necessity of providing 
an indigenous clergy is incontestable. Our Bishop is 
making every effort, at every risk, to form one. He 
must carry on the work and establishment with as lit- 
tle interruption as possible. Debts have been incurred 
which now entail severe privations on the Capuchin 
Fathers of the missions. The funds of the mission are 
very limited, nevertheless his Lordship tries to go on 
by devoting every available rupee or shilling towards 
it. The difficulty of procuring means is great, and the 
impossibility of carrying on the work without means 
is apparent. You are yourself in charge of a Semi- 
nary and will therefore understand what such an in- 
stitution should be. Could you not get this Indian 
Seminary and its seminarists adopted by some worthy 
Americans or children or families willing to help for- 
eign mission fields? At present we have only six semi- 
narists. There are many applications but the Bishop 
has had to refuse them as both accommodation and 
funds are extremely limited. The names of the six 
seminarists are: Frater J. Evans, Frater P. Sinha, 
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Frater H. Barton, Frater J. Saunders, Frater G. 
Geary, and Frater R. Philip. Now if six persons adopt 
a seminarist each, and one the Seminary in common 
and collect funds the work would progress with some 
satisfaction. I would keep you informed of how the 
money is spent and the general well-being of the estab- 
lishment, with as many interesting accounts as pos- 
sible for the satisfaction of those who adopt them. 
Could you also put me in the way of communicating 
with any one interested in the foreign missions? 
American Baptists make enormous efforts in India; 
helped by American money, their Baptist institutions 
are many, large, and flourishing. If we had but one- 
twentieth part of this money the development of the 
Seminary, which the Bishop has at heart, would be 
an accomplished thing. So dear Rev. Rector help us as 
I have suggested above. The education of an Indian 
clergy is of vital importance. Indian priests have been 
found useful, zealous, holy, excellent and efficient as an 
auxiliary clergy. We hope that after long years of 
faith and practice of our Holy Catholic Religion that 
the Indian clergy will be able to suffice for its own 
wants. Vigor is infused into them by European mis- 
sionaries. These by degrees are growing less but they 
have always appreciated the blessing of the liberty the 
Catholic Church enjoys in India where there are no 
penal laws or restrictions. I am sure you will do some- 
thing to help Bishop Poli, won’t you? If you saw the 
teeming millions of pagans sunk in superstition and 
caste prejudice you would not hesitate a second to try 
and help in their conversion. The Hindu religion is a 
religion of superstitious fears. These Hindus from the 
very earliest years are under the tyranny of their 
priests who work on their minds to such an extent that 
they are always propitiating their gods by ‘pujahs’ or 
offerings which the priests eventually pocket with re- 
gard to money, or which they carry home, if the offer- 
ings consist of grain, fruit, milk, vegetables, etc. It 
is almost unheard of that a mass of Hindus is convert- 
ed. Conversions are made individually; perhaps a mar- 
ried couple with one or two children may be converted. 
The manner of opening a mission station is unique. A 
priest with a good catechist and one or two Christians 
from an old station, selects a country place or country 
village. At a little distance from this village he finds 
a residence. Then they start prospecting the land, 
hold some conversations with the villagers, by degrees 
make a few friends, open a school and pay pupils for 
attending it. Every child gets about a farthing a day, 
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a youth gets double this amount and so on. By degrees 
religion is introduced and in a few months the happy 
result is about twelve Christians. The station is found- 
ed. A shed is built as a chapel. As the number of 
adults increases little huts are built around the chapel 
or shed answering for such. The Bishop has to look 
about for funds to support the Christians. Building 
material is got and the Christians are taught and en- 
gaged as workers but the Bishop has no funds for 
wages, and money has to be got somehow if you wish 
to keep the Christians together. Once the station be- 
comes self-supporting by trades taught them, of course 
matters are all right, but it takes years to arrive at 
this point. The Bishop has started four new Indian 
stations on this method. This necessitates the begging 
of funds. If you would be kind enough to have his 
Seminary and seminarists adopted and put me in com- 
munication with other establishments I shall try to 
have his new missions adopted, as also some Indian 
orphanages conducted by Indian Sisters. 

If you get the Seminary and the seminarists adopted 
I should be glad to know it from you so as to keep in 
touch regarding its future. About funds, should you 
be successful, you could send such direct to his Lord- 
ship, to the address already given. The mission is 
held and worked by Italian Capuchins of the Bologna 
Province. It would be such a charity to help them. 
Most of the funds from European countries and Ameri- 
ca go out to Africa and China while India with its 
huge population, immense difficulties, and Hindu caste 
system needs as much if not more. 

Dear Rev. Rector do try your best in this matter and 
put me in communication with anyone interested in 
foreign missions. 

It is a very good work and will bring God’s blessing 
on those who promote and strengthen it. 

Begging your prayers and blessings, believe me, dear 
Rev. Rector, 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Sister Aloysius Purcell, I. B. M. V., 
St. Mary’s Convent, 
Ramnee, Naini Tal, U. P., India. 


Donations may be sent directly to the Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op at the address given above, or to the St. Meinrad 
Seminary Mission Unit, St. Meinrad, Ind., which will 
be glad to forward any and all alms given for the 
worthy cause. 


Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Building your house of cinders is the latest in con- 
crete work. Cinder bricks of a large size are made 
on the spot from a mixture of coal cinders, cement, and 
a special chemical binder. The bricks when first laid 
are still soft enough to allow the nailing of plaster 
laths directly to the inside surface. 

—Railroad tickets are now printed while you wait. 
The agent adjusts a small dial for the station desired, 
presses a button, and the machine both prints the 
ticket, and makes a record for the auditor’s office. This 
eliminates bookkeeping for the agent. 

—An unknown malady is attacking the stained-glass 
panes of cathedral windows in Europe. The sickness 
makes the glass flake off in small pieces until the panes 
are so thin that they crumble at the touch. 


—A new biplane folds its wings, drops an extra pair 
of wheels, and proceeds like an automobile along the 
public highways. It hails from France. 

—Babies are far braver than adults. This is the 
claim of some experts after a series of experiments 
with very young children. Other results in the experi- 
ments regarding fear are very practical for adults. 
Most of our fears come from education and habit. 
Furthermore, the influence of fears or ‘phobias’ is 
found to be very far-reaching not only on the soul of 
man, but also on the body. For example, successive 
shocks are found to impair the digestion. 

—Very dense charcoal, needed for gas masks, was 
formerly made from peach pits and coconut shells. It 
can now be made from soft wood charcoal by using 
proper pressure. 
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—France is constructing a twenty-passenger airplane 
for transatlantic service. 

—tThe latest radio messages using the dot and dash 
system are sent mechanically at a speed that prevents 
reception by the human ear. They are recorded on 
phonographic records which may be deciphered at lei- 
sure. 

—Porcelain not fired in a kiln, but perfected by a 
secret process of cold hardening, is reported from 
Germany. 


—yYours shoes cost nearly as much as your daily 
bread. This is the startling fact brought out by Gov- 
ernment statistics when they show a national shoe bill 
a little less than the national wheat flour production. 
Scientists are endeavoring to take the pinch out of the 
billion dollar shoe bill by new discoveries for cheaper 
tanning. Hides for certain purposes can now be tanned 
in eight hours. The spoilage has also been reduced. We 
are still waiting till the economies will pass on to the 
retail price. ; 


—Fighting insects with airplanes is the latest for 
saving trees. Trees too tall for pump and spray treat- 
ment were dusted with a poisonous powder dropped 
from flying airplanes. A short time afterwards, literal- 
ly millions of insects were found dead on the ground, 
only about one per cent escaping. The complete suc- 
cess of the first experiment gives promise of splendid 
development. 


—Flying in the air without an engine is now an 
established fact, but only for a short time and distance. 
To encourage developments in this line, a prize of 
100,000 marks has been offered in Germany. This 
motorless airplane contest is to take place between 
April 1 and October 31. The airplane without a motor 
is called the sailplane. Under the conditions of the 
contest, the sailplane must first fly for forty minutes, 
then against the wind between two marks placed 100 
meters apart, and finally continue the flight for at least 
five kilometers. 


—Mysterious fires, arms and hands appearing at the 
windows, cows’ tails twined deftly during the night, 
etc., led to much talk of ghosts on the MacDonald farm 
in Antigonish County,Nova Scotia. But the appearances 
failed to materialize when a commission, headed by Dr. 
Prince, a scientist of New York, came to investigate. 
The report of Dr. Prince is that the occurrences may 
be due to human agencies. 

—A powdered chemical compound is said to thaw 
frozen pipes more quickly than a blow torch. The pow- 
der, on being mixed with water, will generate a high 
degree of heat. The mixture is poured into the open 
end of the frozen pipe, and on meeting the obstruction 
will remove it by the heat, bubbling of gases, and the 
nature of the chemicals. 

—A monster searchlight will now illumine the skies 
ten miles above the earth. This light may be used as 
an airplane guide at night and also for advertising 
purposes. Letters of light on the clouds,—what a pos- 
sibility for the advertising agency! 
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—“Thermos bottle” cars is an expression stating 
well the principle of the latest tank cars for the trans- 
portation of milk. The large glass-lined steel tanks 
are exteriorly like to the oil tank cars, which may be 
cleaned with hot water and soda. As the milk is chilled 
before it is pumped into the well insulated car, it ar- 
rives fresh at its destination. 

—The largest artificial lake in the world is located 
in India. It is thirty miles in circumference. The 
dam, which is of polished marble, was erected in 1661. 
Only recently has it been brought to the attention of 
the engineering world, which is surprised not only at 
the magnitude, but also at the close resemblance to 
the best of modern proportions. 


—Flattening the whole eye instead of the little lens 
in the eye, is the latest theory as to how we see near 
or far objects. This flattening is said to be due to the 
muscles controlling the movement of the eye ball. A 
prominent oculist of New York City, who champions 
the theory, uses it as the basis of a correction and cure 
without glasses for eye trouble. The simpler rules for 
his cure are rest and the avoidance of staring. For 
example, the patient is to close both eyes, to think of 
the blackest thing he can until the eyes are rested, and 
then to open them. 


-—Artificial camphor made from coal tar has broken 
Japan’s long established monopoly on this article. 

—Influenza among the rats is the latest method to 
rid man of this domestic pest. It is being used in the 
New York Zoo. Germ-covered bread is placed where 
the rats wil eat it. Thereafter a disease resembling 
influenza not only kills the rat that ate the food but 
also communicates itself to other rats that come into 
contact with the sick animal. 


—Five pounds weight per horsepower is the claim 
for a new type of Diesel engine. The Diesel engine 
works on the principle of the gasoline engine, but in- 
stead of using a spark plug to ignite the explosive 
mixture, it compresses air in the cylinder to such a de- 
gree that the heat of the compression ignites a spray 
of oil with explosive violence. The new type is revo- 
lutionary in being a compound engine. That is to say, 
the explosion takes place but partially in a first cylin- 
der, and before the expansive force is expended the gas 
is led into a second but larger cylinder to do more work. 
The new engine will take only one quarter of the space 
occupied by the older type. An ordinary ship equip- 
ped with the new style engines, should be able, because 
of the saving of space, to double its earning capacity 
in one year. 


—Receiving stations for wireless telephone are in- 
creasing twelve hundred per cent. The recent trans- 
mission of a photograph by wireless across the ocean 
lends hope to the dream of having the distant perform- 
er in radio concerts present not only to the ear but 
also to the eye. Imagine seeing the artists on the 
stage as you hear the grand opera, though you be 
hundreds of miles away. 

—The heart and lungs now voice their ills 
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by phonograph. It takes an expert doctor to 
judge the various indications of disease from 
the sounds of these organs. A new device makes it 
possible to record the sounds from heart and lungs onto 
a phonograph record which can then be sent for analy- 
sis to distant experts. 

—Europe is covered with a network of regular air- 
plane routes for passenger and express service. Ameri- 
ca is far behind in this regard. 

—tThe bird is still the ideal for man in his flights. 
The newest model of airplane wings comes very close 
to the actual wings of a bird. 

—“If the insects stopped fighting among themselves, 
they would wipe man off the earth.” This startling 
statement of a famous scientist is brought again to 
the front by the appearance of the Mexican bean beetle 
which threatens to decrease the supply of beans, be 
they navy, lima, string or some other variety. These 
beans are also the soil enriching plants. If the pest 
be not checked, greater use of fertilizer for other crops 
will be necessary. This in turn means more coal to 
produce the fertilizer. At present the Mexican bandit 
beetle is consuming more beans than the city of Bos- 
ton. It is spreading rapidly in the West and South. 
Satisfactory methods for controlling the pest are yet 
to be found. Will the plebeian bean be driven from its 
present democratic company into the ranks of the aris- 
tocratic vegetables? Rev. COLUMBAN THUIs, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—It is no uncommon thing at the funerals of promi- 
nent people to see the casket covered with beautiful de- 
signs of expensive flowers, while the soul of the de- 
ceased might possibly have been benefitted more by 
having Masses offered up for its repose. It is refresh- 
ing, therefore, to read that at the funeral of the late 
John George Irwin, superintendent of the Cudahy 
Packing Plant at Sioux City, Ia., the employees of the 
plant placed on the casket in the church a spiritual 
bouquet of fifty-two Masses. This truly charitable act 
is deserving of imitation. To “say it with flowers” may 
be all right for those who are beyond the pale of the 
Church, but it should not satisfy a Catholic. To pray 
for the suffering souls in purgatory is a spiritual work 
of mercy. 

—The Ateneo, which is in charge of the American 
Jesuits at Manila, has an attendance of twelve thou- 
sand students. The official language has been changed 
from Spanish to English. 

—According to report a cable that carried a high 
voltage of electricity from Ancona, Italy, to the neigh- 
boring village of Pozzoli, was short-circuited during a 
storm. The increased charge produced great tongues 
of flame that threatened the village with fire. At the 
peril of his life the local pastor came to the rescue, 
when others dared not lead. He succeeded in cutting 
the wires and breaking the connection, but in the at- 
tempt laid down his own life for that of his flock. 

—Among the statues of famous men that ornament 
the beautiful court house at Cleveland, O., are the 
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figure of Moses, Justinian, Alfred the Great, and Pope 
St. Gregory I, who was the first son of St. Benedict to 
ascend the papal throne. 

—The Rock is the name of an English Catholic 
monthly that has just passed the first year of its ex- 
istence at Hongkong, China. The publication gives 
promise of permanency. 

—Early in March the Church at San Francisco lost 
a notable benefactor in the person of Mrs. Berthe Lou- 
ise Welch, who gave abundantly of her possessions in 
charity. Among her last bequests was a gift of $200, 
000 to erect and equip a faculty building for St. Igna- 
tius College. 

—tThe King of Denmark and the officials of his court, 
together with the Lutheran clergy attached to the 
court, attended the Requiem Mass for Pope Benedict 
XV in the chapel of St. Ansgar. This was the first 
time since Denmark went over to Luther in Reforma- 
tion days that the king attended a Roman Catholic 
service. 

—The Franciscan Fathers have purchased a plot of 
127 acres near Cincinnati, where they will build a pre- 
paratory seminary large enough to accommodate 150 
students. 

—At Cleveland, O., three councils of the K. of C. 
made their nineteenth annual retreat at the beginning 
of Lent. At the close of the retreat Bishop Schrembs 
celebrated Low Mass at the Cathedral and preached to 
the assembly, who filled the aisles and the sanctuary. 
Three thousand are said to have attended. 


—Archbishop Dowling of St. Paul is delivering a 
course of lectures before the School of Social Service 
which was inaugurated on March 21. 

—tThe College of St. Teresa for women, conducted by 
the Franciscan Sisters at Winona, Minn., has now be- 
come the “Teresan University.” A new chapel and 
a dormitory unit, each to cost about $300,000, will be 
under construction this year. 

—Recently the Latin Club, Societas Tusculana, of 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis., gave an en- 
tertainment in which every number was rendered in 
the language of classic Rome. Rev. A. F. Geyser, S. J., 
moderator of the club, wrote the Latin of the two plays 
and the songs. 


—The Helpers of the Holy Souls, a sisterhood that 
was founded at Paris in 1856 to render services gratis 
to the sick, the poor, the wretched, now has three houses 
in the United States—one each at New York, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco. A novitiate is to be opened at 
New York, 112 East 88th St. “Pray, suffer, and labor 
for the Poor Souls” is the motto of the sisters, who 
divide their time between prayer and the practice of 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy, for which their 
rule forbids them accept any compensation. They live 
from the alms and voluntary contributions that are 
given them. 

—tThe Chester estate, a tract of 75 acres lying six 
miles below Jefferson Barracks, Mo., on the Mississippi 
river, has been purchased by the St. Louis University 
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for $45,000. The residence on the property, known as 
the “White House,” will be used as a social study 
center by the Laymen’s Retreat League. The first re- 
treat to be held at the new center opened April 20. 

—The Diocese of Galveston, Texas, which is under 
the spiritual domain of Rt. Rev. C. E., Byrne, D. D., 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founda- 
tion on March 14. 

—We read that an Indian tribe in the interior of 
British Columbia publishes a sixteen-page paper in 
shorthand, which was taught them by a French mis- 
sionary. More than three thousand of the tribe are 
able to read it. 

— The Jesuit Bulletin is a new quarterly that is 
issued in the interest of the Society by the Jesuits at 
St. Louis. The first number treats especially of the 
novitiate at Florissant near St. Louis, where the mem- 
bers of the Society receive their first training. 

—The death is announced of the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Pohle, professor of dogmatic theology at the Universi- 
ty of Breslau. He is well known in ecclesiastical cir- 
cles as the author of the “Handbuch der Dogmatik,” 
which has been translated into English by Arthur 
Preuss of St. Louis, editor of the Fortnightly Review. 

—From June 17, 1921, to Nov. 1, 200,000 persons 
from every part of the United States and foreign lands 
are said to have visited Pahaska Tepee, the William 
F. Cody—“Buffalo Bill”—Memorial Museum on Look- 
out Mountain, Colorado. The remains of his wife, Mrs. 
Louisa Cody, who died last October, have been laid in 
the vault beside those of her husband. 

—The Sisters of Mary at St. Louis have bought 
seventeen acres of ground on which they will begin at 
once the erection of a $1,000,000 hospital, which wiil 
be ready for occupancy by Jan. 1, 1923. 

—The Missionary Association of Catholic Women, 
which has its headquarters at Milwaukee, contributed 
to the missions more than $100,000 in cash, sacred vest- 
ments, altar linens, and other gifts during the past 
vear. 


BENEDICTINE 


—Very Rev. Boniface Seng, O. S. B., of Cullman, 
Ala., celebrated early in March his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as priest, also as Vice-President and Rector of 
St. Bernard’s College. 

—The “Alpha,” a hardy variety of grape that can 
be grown with success as far north as Duluth, Minn., 
has been originated by Rev. John Katzner, O. S. B., 
who is superintendent of the Minnesota State Horticul- 
tural Trial Station at St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn. 

—tThe Beuron Benedictines of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury Abbey, Erdington, near Birmingham, England, 
where they had been established over half a century, 
have shaken the dust of England from off their shoes. 
Up to the recent unpleasantness the community was in 
a flourishing condition. The war broke out with Ger- 
many and the Beuronese became alien enemy. The dis- 
banding of the abbey is one of the sad consequences of 
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brother-hatred. The monks have, however, found an- 
other home in an ancient abbey at Weingarten in 
Wuerttemberg that was secularized a century or more 
ago. Redemptorists have replaced the Benedictines at 
Erdington. 

—It is reported that four Benedictine nuns of 
Eastbergholt, England, have gone to the Tanganyika 
Territory, Africa, to continue the work of the German 
Benedictine nuns who were repatriated during the war. 

—In Notes for the Month, a splendid little publica- 
tion of eight pages that is issued by the Benedictines 
of Caldey Abbey, Tenby, S. Wales, at fifty cents the 
year, we read the following announcement which bears 
the signature of Dom Wilfrid Upson, O. S. B., Prior 
of Caldey Abbey: 

“Nearly thirty years have passed since our Father 
Abbot, the Rt. Rev. Dom Aelred Carlyle, began the 
work of the foundation of this Community, inspired 
from his earliest days by the highest ideals of the Ben- 
edictine life. A powerful personality and an excep- 
tional energy which knew no obstacle were the means 
God used to overcome the almost insuperable difficulties 
which constantly rose up between him and the attain- 
ment of these ideals. 

“Time after time men gathered around him—caught 
by the glamour of the monastic life—only to fall away 
again, leaving him to struggle on alone, often with no 
active support; is it to be wondered that the enormous- 
ly increasing financial difficulties of the past few years 
have proved to be at last a strain unbearable? He has 
therefore asked to be allowed to stand aside, relieved 
from the burden of responsibility. 

“The Holy See has accepted his resignation of the 
Abbacy of Caldey; and for the interregnum has ap- 
pointed me as Superior to carry on unchanged the work 
of his foundation. It will be understood how much we 
need the prayers of all our friends, and their active 
support.” 

A press report says that Abbot Aelred will seek the 
restoration of his health in Canada. 


Correspondence 


CONVENT OF THE PooR INFANT JESUS 
Vienna, Stadlau, January 13, 1922 
Right Reverend Father Abbot: 

Will you kindly permit a poor convent in great ma- 
terial straits in a suburb of Vienna to turn to you for 
help and to entreat you most earnestly to ask a little 
alms for us from your friends and acquaintances? Be 
not vexed at this letter, for only the pressing need of 
our house and my ardent love of the dear sisters and 
poor orphans has dictated these lines. We well know 
how much your great country has helped the needy 
people of Austria, but we confidently hope that there 
will still be a little left for us. Our dire need causes 
us to ask that your good people may not yet cease giv- 
ing alms. 

It is the purpose of our institution to take in poor, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—During the love- 

ly month of May, which is dedicated to the Moth- 

er of our own dear Lord Jesus, we should make 
special efforts to show her how much we love her. 
There is no better way to honor the Blessed Mother 
than to pay reverence to her Divine Son. 

At this time we wish to call the attention of all our 
young readers to the International Eucharistic League 
which has for its aim the union of all Catholics 
throughout the world, the bringing into the Catholic 
Church all the members of the non-Catholic churches, 
and the bringing into the Catholic Church also of all 
persons who have no religion, who have never been 
baptized. 

All the boys and girls who have received their first 
Holy Communion may join the League. There is no 
admission fee charged, but surely not one would ob- 
ject to making an offering, small or large according 
to his means, fer the spreading of the grand work. 

If you wish to be a first degree member, say the 
morning offering and offer up for the threefold inten- 
tion of the League one Mass and one Holy Communion 
each week. 

To belong to the second degree, offer one Mass and 
one Holy Communion once a month. 

To belong to the third degree, offer up at least three 
Masses and three Holy Communions a year. 

Memorize the following Morning Offering: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, in the Most Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar Thou hast given us Thyself as a bond of 
union and love, praying most ardently withal to the 
Father that we might all be one. Therefore, with Thee 
and through Thee we offer to the Heavenly Father all 
the Masses and Holy Communions of this day, humbly 
beseeching Thee that through the Holy Ghost Thou 
wouldst deign to bind the nations in concord and love, 
to unite all men in one true church and thus restore 


all things in Thee. Amen. 








Be a promoter. Join the League and go out after 


new recruits. 


Join the I. E. L. and ask your friend, your best 
friend, to join also. Go scouting. Two scouts can 
surely find two more to join. Try it, will you? 


In the Parable of the Good Shepherd the dear Lord 
Jesus said, “And other sheep I have who are not of 
this fold; them also must I bring, and they shall hear 
My voice and there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 
The object of the I. E. L. is to gather all the sheep 
into one sheepfold under the care of the dear Lord 
Jesus, who is indeed the Good Shepherd. 


“Send ‘The Grail’ to the Seventh Grade” 


“Commencing with the March issue, kindly send ‘The 
Grail’ for one year to the Seventh Grade,” wrote a 
good Sister out on the Pacific coast not very long ago. 
“The Seventh Grade Teacher has asked her class to 
subscribe for it.” The zeal of this teacher in further- 
ing the cause of the Catholic press is commendable. 
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The order was prefaced with the words, “We like ‘The 
Grail’ very much.” We are sincerely grateful for the 
compliment. Needless to say the Seventh Grade has 
been placed on the mailing list. 

A priest tells us of several places where children, 
who get THE GRAIL in their homes, take it along to 
school to show it to their teachers. We are confident 
that there are many others of our young readers who 
are doing the very same thing. Are you one of them? 
This has set us to thinking. 

Every month THE GRAIL has a number of good, in- 
teresting, original poems and stories exclusive of notes 
of a scientific nature that are expressed in language 
which even children can understand. There are, more- 
over, news items of general interest and notes from 
the missions besides the “Children’s Corner” with at 
least four pages of reading matter devoted exclusively 
to our boys and girls. 


Could not this particular Seventh Grade, which we 
mentioned above, find many imitators in other parochi- 
al schools, academies, and high schools? What say 
you? Interest in the “Corner” would then be greatly 
increased. Perhaps a friendly rivalry could be worked 
up between schools and between states too. Do you 
know that THE GRAIL goes into over 100,000 homes in 
every state in the Union. Many read it in Canada 
too as well as in other countries. For only a few cents, 
possibly five cents a piece at most, the whole grade 
might have the advantage of a year’s subscription or 
at least a ten month’s subscription. Have you thought 
of this before? If you haven’t, put your thinking cap 
on now and see what you can do. If one copy is not 
enough for your grade or class, get as many as you 
need. Won’t some of our young readers write and tell 
us what they think about getting THE GratL for their 
grade or class? It may be too late for the present 
school year, but you might begin next September. How 


about it? 


Nature’s Children 


When flowers are little— 
What do you suppose! 
They eat simply nothing but dirt, 
And their old Mother Earth 
Piles the bedding so thick, 
You’d certainly think it would hurt. 


And when they are grown 
She dresses them up 
In the finest of beautiful clothes, 
But most of them cannot 
Be buttoned on tight, 
For they fall off, as every one knows. 


At breakfast they eat 
A portion of dew, 
And for lunch they have daylight and air; 
They cry all the while 
For a dinner of Sun, 
But old Mother Earth doesn’t care. 
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It’s shocking to think 
They often have “bugs.” 
And they bathe in an indifferent way, 
For either she turns on 
The rain once a month, 
Or washes them hard every day. 


Poisoned Bread 


“Tell us a story, Mother,” pleaded the children. “It 
is an hour till bedtime.” 

“Very well. Let us sit out on the soft green grass 
near the violet bed.” 

When they were seated, Mother began, “I am going 
to tell you more about Saint Benedict. For more than 
thirty years the good deeds performed by the saint 
shone like a bright light and brought joy to the hearts 
of many. People came to him for advice and 
for instruction, and in all their trouble and 
anxieties, they spoke his name with reverence 
and recognized in him a _ teacher, pastor, and 
spiritual Good Shepherd. Many there were who 
disposed of their worldly goods and followed the 
counsel of this wonderful man.’ 

“Not far from the neighborhood where St. Benedict 
dwelt there lived a priest who was jealous of St. Bene- 
dict. He was filled with pride and did not like to see 
so many following the teachings of this good man. He 
felt angry when he heard his praises sounded on every 
side. This man was Florentius. He tried every way 
he knew to turn the people away from the good St. 
Benedict. But he was not able to do this. And when 
he saw that more and more of the people were leaving 
the world to follow this holy man he very wickedly re- 
solved to kill him. 

“In those times it was a pious custom in the church 
to send each other, as a token of love and esteem, a 
loaf of blessed bread called eulogia. This wicked man 
Florentius sent such a loaf to St. Benedict, but before 
sending it he put poison in the loaf. But God loved St. 
Benedict so well that He would not permit his being 
injured in this manner. St. Benedict, knowing from 
on high what Florentius wished to do, gave the bread 
to a raven to carry where it would injure no one. 

“Florentius still continued to persecute the saint who 
was forced to move to another place. His new home, 
which lay between Rome and Naples, called Monte Cas- 
sino, a small mountain on the top of which he founded 
a monastery. There the sons of St. Benedict have con- 
tinued to sing the praises of God down to our own day. 
Florentius was happy now to think he had gotten rid 
of Benedict, but God punished this wicked man by per- 
mitting his dwelling house to fall down upon him. He 
was buried under the ruins. 

“This will do for tonight. Another time I will tell 
you about the boy whom the prayers of the holy Bene- 
dict brought back to life.” 


Read the “Parable Book” 


We wish to call the attention of our junior readers 
to a wonderful book. You may have noticed a few 
months ago that “The Grail” advertised “The Parable 
Book” which is published by the Extension Press at 
Chicago. After having read the book, we wish that 
every boy and girl in the whole world might have a 
copy to read and study. The story is charmingly told and 
has to do with a family of lovable children, their par- 
ents, their “Good Shepherd,” and a few other interest- 
ing characters. When you read that “David had good 
news,” you will want to keep right on reading till you 
have finished the entire book. You will love Buddy 
and Moira and you will feel that you have known Fa- 
ther Tim all your life. You will be so interested in 
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the moving pictures and you will laugh about old Black 
Lyda. The very nicest part about the whole story is 
the way the children learn and recite the parables in 
the words of the dear Lord Jesus. Take my word for 
it, Boys and Girls, you will love the “Parable Book,” 
and I hope you will buy right away. But I did not 
tell you about the pictures. I can’t tell you about 
them, really. There is a picture on every page, I 
think, and you will just have to see them too, because 
I can’t do them justice here. If you read “The Birth- 
day Story” of the little Lord Jesus, you already know 
James and Moira and David and Mother and you will 
surely wish to read more about them. You will hear 
about Boy Scouts, too, and you will feel so satisfied 
with the closing of the book which has to do with 
David’s First Holy Communion and a wonderful cure. 


Letter Box 


(All communications for the LETTER Box should be 
addressed to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


Centocow, P. O. Braecroft, Natal, South Africa. 
My dear Aunt Agnes, I am very eager to tell you about 
my learning at Centocow. I am now nearly four years 
here and I have passed all my Standards well. Now 
I have finished Standard six, a very hard Standard. 
We had our final examination in December. The 
questions in some parts were so difficult that I could 
not tell what was meant. The examination began with 
the paper for Scripture. It was so easy that I thought 
if all the examinations were as easy I shall pass. 
Afterwards we got thin yellowish papers on which were 
questions for reading. After reading over the ques- 
tions I begun to lose hope, for I didn’t understand a 
bit of them. Nature study was easier. My hope of 
passing grew weaker and weaker. On the last day we 
got arithmetic. This subject revived my dying hope 
because most of the sums were very easy. I have still 
some hope of having passed. The majority of us will 
probably pass. They must thank God and our dear 
teacher, Sr. Udalrica, who has given us such a thor- 
ough teaching. Those who fail must say, “It is my 
own fault that I have failed.”” When I shall have passed 
I shall go down to Marianhill to the Training College. 
When I have finished my studies I like to become a 
teacher. All the knowledge I gained in Centocow was 
given out of kindness. I learnt here without paying. I 
was not born here. I was born in Alcock’s Spirit Klip 
River County, Natal. My mother was unable to pay 
school fees and so she made arrangement for me to 
stay here. It was very difficult for me to leave my 
home for another place, but I found that the people of 
Centocow were quite kind and now I like Centocow 
more than my home. 
If I had no parent I should stay here for good. Good 
bye. Give my best regards to all. I am, Your Zulu 
Niece, Margareth Flora Ndhlovu. 


Centocow, P. O. Braecroft. 

Dear Aunt. The first day I entered school I saw many 
eyes looking at me. Near the table two teachers were 
standing facing the children. One teacher told me 
where to sit. I thanked her and sat down. The walls 
were white above and black beneath, the roof was 
thatched and the floor smeared. The school itself was 
alright but the studies showed I had not come for a 
play. The teacher took my pencil and began to show 
me the letter “i,” I tried to get it right. I erased it 
several times and the teacher seemed not to favor my 
erasing. One day when I came home at four o’clock I 
told my father that I shall never go to school again be- 
cause the lessons were so hard. He answered me that 
Rome was not built in a day. 
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The next school I attended was square. The roof 
was made of zinc. I next went to the training school 
at Marianhill where I had a lot of trouble. All the 
lessons were in English and became harder and harder. 
Besides I was very far from my parents. During the 
first year I got very sick. I did not like to leave the 
Sisters and my studies and go home. Now I have 
seen that perseverance and patience conquer all dif- 
ficulties in this world. With best wishes to you and 
all, I remain, Your loving niece, Mseleku. 


Centocow, P. O. Braecroft. 
Dear Aunt, Having heard that you like to know some- 
thing about our schools I am writing you this letter 

describing manual work which is done in our school. 
We have Manual Work once a week. The things 
which are made are as follows: mats for sleeping, 
mats for cleaning feet, willow baskets, grass baskets, 
brooms, amagoma round baskets, for carrying food, 
spoons made of wood, grass trays. Manual work 
seemed very hard at first but it is easier now because 
the children like it and the teachers are giving us good 
demonstrations. Some of my school mates intend to 
leave school in order to learn a trade. We learn from 
our work to say, “where there is a will there is a way.” 
Kindly pray for us and we will do the same for you. 

Wishing you to live long. 
I remain, Your loving niece, Magdalen Zulu. 


Centocow Mission, P. O. Braecroft. 


My dear Aunt:—I would like to tell you about the. 


epidemic which prevailed over all of Centocow. It was 
called Typhus fever. This sickness broke out in April. 
Well, it was really a pity. Day in and day out coffins 
were carried to the graveyard. Many of those who died 
were really good old Catholics. It happened in more 
than one home that a mother and father died and left 
their children alone. From one to three dead bodies 
were carried to the graveyard in one day. Day scholars 
were forbidden to attend school and the Centocow farm 
was quarantined. No people outside were allowed to 
attend holy Mass for six months and they were not 
allowed to leave the Farm without a pass. 

Our two poor priests worked very hard for us. At 
last the assistant priest was attacked by Typhus. He 
was very sick and we nearly lost our dear Father Eli- 
gius who likes us so much. Then our dear Father 
Superior overworked himself until Rev. Father Abbot 
heard about it and came to help him. Our prayers 
caused perhaps the sick Father’s recovery. On the 
first day when he walked out slowly, like a baby, we 
children ran to him and rejoiced. In our Mission Sta- 
tion very few died. The Brothers and Sisters seemed 
to understand how to cure the sickness. 

The first symptoms of this sickness were, headache, 
aching of the bones, and pains in the lower part of the 
back. After that the affected persons used to become 
senseless and deaf and lost their strength and appetite. 
If a person did not get better after the first nine days 
we were sure that he or she would die. Those patients 
who had no one to care for them were brought to the 
Mission Station. Rev. Brother Edward, everywhere 
known as “u Dokotela,” i. e., doctor, nursed them all 
well again. But at last the dear Brother himself, be- 
came infected and after a few days passed peacefully 
away. He was sincerely and deeply deplored by White 
and Black, old and young. For more than 28 years he 
had been the faithful, untiring, beloved “u Dokotela” 
of Centocow. 

Centocow is now in a poor state. There are a lot 
of widows and orphans on the Station itself and out- 
side and we really wonder how long our Rev. F. Sup- 
erior will be able to keep us all. We trust that our 
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dear heavenly Father will not forsake our good Fathers 
and Sisters but cause kind-hearted people to help them 
and through them, us poor children prayers and 
alms. You, dear Aunt Agnes, will certainly say a good 
word for us. We daily pray for our benefactors. 

With much love, I am, dear Aunt Agnes, Your Zulu 
niece, Lily Vilakazi. 


We wish to call the attention of our American mem- 
bers of the CHILDREN’S CORNER to these very splendid 
letters written by the Zulu children and also to those 
which have appeared in the previous issues. If some of 
you could see the beautiful penmanship, you would 
think twice before you mailed the scribbling and 
scrawling and scratching which some of you send. Some 
of our contributors seem to think that it does not mat- 
ter what kind of letters they send so long as they get 
something written. It makes us quite disgusted to re- 
ceive letters written on both sides of the paper, blotted 
up, finger printed, and with any kind of careless pen- 
manship. 

Then, too, notice how interesting these Zulu letters 
are. Now why do not our American children tell us 
something about their towns, their schools, their 
churches,their surroundings. Why not describe some bits 
of pretty scenery about their homes. Many of our read- 
ers live where there are buildings of historic interest. 
Tell us about picnics, parties, plays, the observance of 
special days by your school or society. But above all 
write neatly, carefully and on one side of the paper. 

We are always pleased to receive a typewritten let- 
ter so whenever you can conveniently, use the machine. 

We shall be glad to have you write long letters, yes 
more than 300 words, if you write about interesting 
things. 

Now, do not be frightened with all this free advice. 
If the LETTER Box fails to teach its youthful readers 
to write well, it has failed in its purpose. Pep up! 
Look your letter over and see if it is just as good as 
you can make it. Write often. Write just as you talk, 
but be sure your speech will look well in print. 

Let us have a big basket full of letters from all over 
the country North, East, South, and West, Canada, and 
from across the Big Ocean. We have had only one 
packet of letters from the Indian Boys and Girls. Why 
do you not write to the Corner? We want to hear from 
you. And never a letter have we had from our Chinese 
friends. Please write. 

And for Gracious Sake! please mail your letters to 
Royal, Nebraska. Use your eyes and your heads and 
get into the writing game to win! We shall expect 
some mighty fine letters after this “jacking up.” You 
know when a Ford car is stubborn about starting it 
will go quite easily when jacked up. Do you get us? 


207 Garden Street, Pawtucket, R. I., 
February 26, 1922. 
Dear Friends: 

Because you all are my friends, aren’t you? 

Here I am once more to take up a few moments of 
your valuable time. But honestly, I won’t take up 
much of it, I promise. 

Isn’t it wonderful to think Spring is coming? Old 
winter seems so long this year, that I’m just dying to 
get rid of him. I suppose some of you who live in the 
cold countries aren’t glad, but I am. Cause I’m just 
naturally warm anyway and I don’t like the cold. 
Have you ever read “A Tale Of Two Cities”? It is 
really wonderful. I finished it the other night and I 
was awfully interestd in it. I adore books anyhow. 


Ever since I asked someone to write to me in my 
last letter I’ve received lots of letters from different 
girls and boys too. 

The other night I dreampt of Iceland and oh, I do 
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wish someone would write to me from there. I guess 
I'll have to class that wish with“Things that never hap- 
pen,” unless some nice person who is in Iceland will 
get this from over the seas and write to me. Now 
who'll be my Iceland correspondent? I’d like to write 
to some people in far countries. I do hope someone 
will write to me. Sometimes I am awfully sorry I 
didn’t keep on writing my name “Delight Evans,” be- 
cause you see, it was too good a name to be wasted. 

Do any of you ever go to the pictures? I adore the 
pictures. I think they’re such fun. Some aren’t of 
course, but the rest usually are. 

Once upon a time, a girl friend and I used to write 
to the “Sunday Companion.” Have any of you ever 
written to it? It was a dear little paper. We used to 
write about a hundred letters each week. I used to 
hear from lots of different people, but they’ve all stop- 
ped writing now. 

Do any of you ever read Fairy Tales any more? And 
have you ever read the “Snow Queen?” I used to love 
that story and—I do yet, although I’m sixteen. I don’t 
believe I’ll ever get too old for Fairy Tales. I even 
like them now, although they’re mostly all about the 
beeyewtiful princess, and the wonderful prince! 

Well, I guess I had better be saying good bye, cause 
I promised I wouldn’t take up too much of your time. 

Lovingly yours, 
Geraldine Payne. 

P. S. Don’t forget, if anyone from Iceland see’s this 
I want them to write to me. 

P. S. 2. Greenland will do just as well.—Geraldine. 








Peter Schmidt, Floyd Knobs, Ind., Route 1, Box 80, 
is a boy of 17 who wishes to correspond with some of 
the readers. He has had a Catholic education of seven 
years. 


Elizabeth Goerdt, Dyersville, lowa, ten years old, in 
the sixth grade, Catholic school, is a new member. 
She enjoys our “Corner.” 


Isy Ike, of Perth, Ind., is also a new member. She 
enjoys the letters. She walks a mile every Sunday to 
hear Mass. 


Margaret Kreeminske, Michigan City, Ind., is also 
knocking for admissjon. She is ten years old, in the 
fifth grade, and attends St. Mary’s school. She enjoys 
the story of the “Cats and the Cardinal” in the “Grail.” 


Another knock? Let’s see who it is: Gertrude Mc- 
Cullough of Newton, Illinois. Come in, Gertrude. So 
happy to make your acquaintance. You are fourteen 
you say. You will find many of your age to play with. 
Glad you called. 


Alvina Fortman, one of our friends, ran in from Ft. 
Lamarie, Ohio, to say, “Good morning.” 


A poem is enclosed by a smilling young lady who 
says, “I am enclosing the poem on a sheet of paper 
which I learned in the fifth grade.” What is wrong 
with the sentence? Someone correct it, please. 








Knock again. Open the door. Here comes Punxsu- 
towney, Pennsylvania, represented by Mildred Kolwos- 
ki. She is 12 years old and is in the sixth grade of a 
Catholic school. She likes to play with paper dolls. 
Very good. So do we! 


Dear Corner Readers, Will you allow me to join your 

“Corner”? I am an enthusiast of the Grail. I like to 

read the letters and stories published in the Grail. 
Your new friend, Jane Nlehler, Brooklyn Manor. 
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Bernardsville, N. J., 18 West St. 
Hello Everybody! So glad to see you and not Mr. 
Waste Basket. So you say I’m lucky? SodolI. I go 
to Bernard’s High School, and am in the Freshman 
Class. I can play the piano a little and sing like a 
turtle. You know a turtle doesn’t sing—and neither 
do I. Tomorrow night our club is presenting a minstrel 
and I have ten tickets to sell and do not know how to 
get rid of them. One girl told me to burn them! It 

was Caecilia Fisher whom I met through the Grail. 
Geraldine Payne and Gypsie Sue, please write again. 
I am human although my letters do not sound like it. 
Here’s hoping all the Grail seekers are well. Since I 
know you are glad to have me stop I shall obey. I 

remain 
Yours till the earth crumbles, Your friend, 
Julia A. Marchy. 


124 Featherbed Lane, Bronx, N. Y. 
Dear Corner, I have read the Grail for more than a 
year. I enjoy the letters. I am ten years old and go 
to St. Catherine’s Academy. I take French, drawing, 
dancing and music. 
Your new Friend, Mercedes Wynne. 


Is Featherbed as “comfy” as it sounds? 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Agnes Brown Hering, I read the Grail with a 
great deal of interest and like best of all the Children’s 
Corner. I have some stories which I clip from the 
paper each evening and I will send them to you if you 
can use them. They are Burgess’ Bedtime Stories. I 
remain, Amelia Sacco, 819, N. Rockwell St. 


We wish original stories for the Corner written by 
the Boys and Girls. 








2259 Washington Ave., So. Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 
Dear Corner Readers:— 

I noticed in the February number of the “Grail” that 
there were quite a few new-comers to the “Corner,” 
So I thought I would write a few lines too. I have tak- 
en this magazine for over a year now. I like the stories 
in it very much but I did not pay much attention to 
the Children’s Corner until to-night. But, after read- 
ing all the letters from the Children, I decided to try 
my talent. 

I am very much of the opinion of Adolf E. Fiedler 
that more boys ought to write, because does it not say 
that the “Corner” is for boys as well as girls? 

I am a Boy Scout of the Merit Badge rank, having 
five of them and going after more. I belong to Troop 
7, Norwood. We have thirty Scouts, in our troop,nine of 
them being First Class Scouts,while five are Merit Badge 
Scouts. We are going on an over-night hike on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, leaving Norwood Tuesday afternoon 


and arriving home Wednesday evening. I will tell more’ 


of our Scout activities in my next letter, provided this 
one is published, and if Aunt Agnes thinks that it is 
interesting enough. 

I am in the third grade of “High”, and I would 
gladly welcome a personal letter from any of the read- 
ers. I would answer it Promptly. 

Affectionately, 
Ferdinand Haas. 


Glad you can use typewriter. 


We acknowledge the receipt of letters from the fol- 
lowing, all of whom belong to our CORNER. Some have 
knocked before and are old friends. Some have en- 
tered our circle for the first time. All are welcome. 
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Their letters will appear in the issues of the “Grail” 
as rapidly as we can crowd them in. Blue Wing, Oma- 
ha; Dearest Blossom, New Orleans, La.; Gypsy Sue, 
Conneaut, Ohio; Lillian Lewis, Norwalk, Conn.; Mar- 
garet Glynn, Cincinnati, Ohio; Leona Tirlep, Joliet, 
Ill.; Catherine Dlubac, Unionville, Conn.; Helena Kel- 
ley, Cleveland, Ohio; Arline Norte, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
a | Melillo, Stamford, Conn.; Mistress Mae, Newark, 
N. J.; Merry Mary, (no address given); Virginia 
(Bobby) Traynor, Eastwood, N. Y.; Marguerite Fish- 
er, Swissvale, Pa.; Marie Kennedy, Sudbury, Ontario; 
Hilda Fortman, Ft. Laramie, Ohio; Adele McCabe, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nora Schmerbauck, Kaskaskia, IIl.; 
Mary Wisker, Shelbyville, Ind.; Kathryn Miller, Shel- 
byville, Ind.; Ina Laughlin, St. Louis, Mo.; William 
Kiefer, Borden, Ind.; Dimples, Gresham, Wis.; Mary 
Werner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Francis Burns, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Mary Nelson, Oconto, Wis.; Rosy Cheeks, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Anna Hausmann, Athol, Mass.; Nelly Gray, 
Chicago; Florence Schmidt, St. Louis, Mo.; Marie 
O’Rourke and Christine Gregory, Burke, Idaho; Ethel 
Reynolds, New Orleans, La.; Lillian Fildman, Toledo, 
Ohio; Alice R. Walsh, Trenton; Leslie Roy, Columbus, 
Ohio; Anna Krimm, Dayton, Ohio; Theresa Gorman, 
McKeesport, Pa.; Mickey Mike, Waterloo, Iowa. 


“Exchange” Smiles 


“Tommy,” said the mother of a precocious youth, 
“why did you take two pieces of cake instead of one, 
as I told you?” 

“Because,” replied Tommy, “I was playin’ make be- 
lieve I was twins.” 





A 3-year-old youngster came home from Sunday 
school, and, upon being asked whom he saw, said 
promptly: 

“I saw ever’body I knew ‘cep’n God.” 


“Papa,” said small Tommy, “does mamma love you 
more than she does me?” 

“Of course not, Tommy,” replied the father. 

“Well, I think she ought to,” rejoined the small 
on ana “cause there is so much more of you to 
ove.” 


“My dog can jump as high as that barn.” 
“How high can the barn jump?” 


Correspondence 


(Continued from page 24) 


abandoned children and to educate them for a befitting 
station in life. Since the beginning of the war the 
sisters and children had to make many sacrifices and 
suffer great want. Gladly did we assume our arduous 
tasks and lived in hopes that the times would soon be- 
come better. Instead, they are constantly growing 
worse; so much so that our poor convent cannot even 
procure the necessaries of life. Day by day the prices 
rise higher, although they were incredibly high before. 
Our winter supply of fuel and light amounts to several 
million kronen. Potatoes, flour, and lard can no longer 
be procured. Our food for seven years has consisted 
of cabbage and turnips, for the healthy and sick alike. 
Moreover, because they were underfed, the sisters and 
children are weak and ailing. Many sisters are unable 
any longer to work, whilst several of the most promis- 
ing have died an untimely death. How many a sister’s 
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life might be prolonged could she but now and then 
receive some more nourishing food, such as an egg or 
a little meat. But an egg costs 160 kronen; a kg. (2.2 
lbs.) of meat more than 2000 kronen. 

The present year, 1922, seems to be stamped with a 
large cross for us. In a storm on the night of Jan. 1 
the roof of our convent was blown off leaving the up- 
per story exposed to the elements. These repairs would 
exceed a million kronen, and yet we have not the 
means of procuring the most necessary food for the 
inmates. 

Can you, Father Abbot, place yourself in my posi- 
tion which weighs so heavily on me all day and robs me 
of sleep at night? And still only with bleeding hearts 
can we think of abandoning our institution where 77 
sisters and more than 300 poor children have found a 
dear home. Men love those things most that cause 
them the greatest pain and suffering. For this reason 
we love our little cloister where we have found not 
only many crosses but where God has also permitted 
us to enjoy many rare graces. We confidently place 
our trust in Divine Providence, for the greater the 
need, the nearer is the help of God. All this has 
moved me to tell you of our plight humbly asking that 
you inform some charitable souls of our need and ask 
an alms of them. Perhaps many an honest working- 
man or pious mother will gladly share their meager 
savings and a kindhearted friend will add his mite. 
We shall also be very grateful for clothing, linen, and 
foodstuffs. God will not let your charity go unreward- 
ed. He will bless you and our benefactors a hundred- 
fold, while the comfort and joy that you cause us will 
redound in a greater measure to you and them. We 
promise you the aid of our weak prayers and those of 
the little ones. We recommend all your intentions to 
the Sacred Heart. This most loving Heart will care 
for your interests while you take such lively interest 
in ours. May our holy father St. Joseph guide this let- 
ter to its destiny and procure for it a loving reception. 

In the love of the Divine Child I am, Right Reverend 
Father Abbot, in humble submission, 

Sr. Michael Mary of the Poor Infant Jesus, 
Superioress. 


From Mother’s Bouquet--Lilies-of-the-Valley* 
'. me 


Oh come, ye children, come ye all 
And heed the bells’ inviting call: 
“Your choicest flowers bring today 
In honor of the Queen of May.” 


How bright the tapers seem to shine 
Upon her flower-mantled shrine, 
Where roses, lilies, woodbines sweet, 
Diffuse their incense at her feet. 


The lilies-of-the-valley small, 

Which “Maybells” we so often call, 
Like silver-throated chimes that ring 
In ivied towers, sweetly sing: 
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“True joy none but the humble know, 
That fly from pomp and outward show, 
Who long to live by men unseen, 

As Mary did, our glorious Queen.” 


* For the Queen of May 


Abbey and Seminary 


—As we chronicled in the April number, there has 
been an unusual amount of sickness among us this year. 
On this account a number of students have been forced 
at various times to absent themselves not only from 
class but from the school as well. In the community 
there was one serious case of pneumonia. Bro. Philip, 
our chief cook, was the victim. The Last Sacraments 
were administered to him on March 13th. Very short- 
ly thereafter, however, he began to show signs of im- 
provement and by the end of the month he was able to 
be up and about his room again.—Because of throat 
trouble Father Robert of Jasper College is not able 
to teach at present. He paid us a short visit on March 
29th. 

—August Ringemann, our business manager’s capa- 
ble first assistant, spent the greater part of two weeks 
in New York and Chicago getting pointers and the 
latest in ideas that make for efficiency. He was high- 
ly pleased with the trip and spoke in glowing terms 
of the cordial treatment shown him everywhere he 
went. 

—St. Joseph’s Day, which was transferred to March 
20th this year, increased our brotherhood with a new 
novice in the person of Michael Nilan who was clothed 
with the habit and cowl of St. Benedict at the five 
o’clock Mass. 

—St. Patrick’s eve was celebrated by our local Irish, 
and their sympathizers, with a short program in the 
hall after supper. Speech and song and instrumental 
music tuned us up for the feast of Ireland’s apostle. 
The only Irish feature about the orchestra, as was re- 
marked, was the music, but that would have delighted 
any heart that beats for Ireland. 

—St. Benedict’s Day was celebrated with the usual 
solemnity. At 8:30 there was a Pontifical High Mass 
followed by Benediction. Father Lambert preached the 
festal sermon. . Father Benedict, whose patron feast 
it was, celebrated Solemn Vespers. 

—On March 26th Father Subprior, Celestine Sander, 
received word of the death of his mother at Celestine, 
Ind. For two weeks she had been in a dying condi- 
tion. The funeral was held on the 28th. The good 
lady had the pleasure of seeing her whole family gath- 
ered around her bedside. It was a consolation too to 
have with her for some days before the end the son 
that she had consecrated to God in the priesthood. 

—On March 27th Father Dominic, rector of the Pre- 
paratory Seminary, offered up in the Sodality Chapel 
a Solemn Requiem for the repose of the soul of Russell 
Clark, a student who had died of complications result- 
ing from pneumonia on the day previous at the hospital 
in Evansville. Russell was an exemplary young man 
whom we shall miss. 

—FEarly in April Father Augustine went to Evans- 
ville to get a crew of plasterers so as to speed up a lit- 
tle the work on the new seminary. 

—Father Anselm preached the Forty Hours’ Devo- 
tion at Brazil, Ind., beginning on Palm Sunday. Rev. 
Albert Wicke, class of ’13, is pastor. From Brazil Fa- 
ther Anselm went to Brookville to assist his uncle, Rev. 
A. A. Schaaf, class of ’89, during the latter part of 
Holy Week and on Easter. 

—NMany of our alumni will remember Casper Schnel- 
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lenberger who for many years worked in the capacity 
of stone mason on our buildings. On the morning of 
April first, after a brief illness, he passed to his eternal 
reward. Rev. Aloysius Schnellenberger, class of ’08, 
a nephew and godson, who is pastor at Celestine, was 
celebrant of the funeral Mass. 

—Father Stephen has returned after an absence of 
five months in the quest of health. While not com- 
pletely restored to “normalcy,” he is greatly improved. 
Among the treatments tried were the manipulations 
of the osteepath who endeavored to knead troublesome 
headaches out of the patient’s spinal column. 

—Frank J. Gerlich, College ’86~’89, is now in the 
employ of the Minneapolis Electric Co., at Minneapolis. 
Mr. Gerlich, who lives with his family in the St. 
Anthony parish, recalls when the first dynamo was in- 
stalled at St. Meinrad. Our plant has improved a lit- 
ene those days, Frank. Come and see for your- 
self. 

—Rev. John Rager, Seminary ’03-’04 who has been 
appointed successor to Father George Borries at Shel- 
byville, was recalled from the Catholic University at 
Washington, where he was taking a postgraduate 
course in theology. 

—Rev. Chas. H. Virnig, class of ’08, is making great 
sacrifices to plant the faith firmly at Winner, S. D., in 
the Lead diocese. Last year he erected a school on 
which, because of the present hard times, there is still 
an indebtedness of $25,000. He was able to collect only 
$175.00 of his salary, yet he is hopeful for the future. 
Thus the pioneers build in poverty and trust in Divine 
Providence. 

—Rev. F. J. Guessen, class of ’04, pastor of St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, at Gregory, S. D., likewise in the Lead 
diocese, mourns the loss of his mother who had been 
making her home with him. 

—Rev. Francis Ostdiek, class of 13, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Des Moines, Ia., who recently under- 
went a serious surgical operation, has returned to his 
pastoral cares. 

—Since our last issue the angel of death has claimed 
four of our alumni. The first in the order of time was 
the death of Rev. George Gerard Borries, class of ’03, 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Shelbyville, Ind. Fa- 
ther Borries was a talented man, an exemplary student 
in his seminary days, and a model priest. After a 
brief illness of pneumonia death claimed him on March 
9th at St. Francis Hospital, Indianapolis, whither he 
had been taken for treatment. The officers of the Mass, 
together with the celebrant and preacher, were former 
classmates. 

The second death was that of the Rev. James Joseph 
O’Brien, class of ’87, pastor of St. Margaret’s Church, 
St. Louis, a flourishing parish established by the de- 
ceased in 1899. The parish now numbers 1600 families 
with 500 schoolchildren that are taught by eleven sis- 
ters of St. Joseph. Father O’Brien, who died of dia- 
betes on March 10th, spoke German fluently as well as 
several dialects of Low German. Archbishop Harty 
of Omaha, an intimate friend of the deceased, preached 
at the funeral. 

On March 15th Rev. Leo Doyle, ’08-’13, died of pneu- 
monia at Kansas City, Mo., Finishing his course in 
theology at Milwaukee, Father Doyle was ordained in 
1919. At the time of his death he was assistant at the 
Cathedral where he was greatly loved by priests and 
people. The remains were brought back to Loogootee, 
Ind., where they were buried in the family lot. 

A fourth death was that of Rev. Anthony M. Henne- 
berger, class of ’89, pastor of SS. Peter and Paul 
Church, Goodland, Ind., in the Fort Wayne diocese. 
Father Henneberger, likewise a victim of pneumonia, 
departed this life on March 21. 
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Treasure 


GOFFINE’S DEVOUT 
INSTRUCTIONS 


On the Epistles and Gospels 


Illustrated Edition 
With Preface by His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons 
8vo, cloth, net, $1.75; 
postage, 25 cents extra 


THE BEST AND MOST COM- 
| PLETE EDITION AS WELL AS 
THE CHEAPEST. 
HIGHLY APPROVED, 
With 140 illustrations, 704 pages 
Why this bouk should be in 


the hands of every family 


Because it explains in simple 
language the Life and 
Teachings of Christ, and 
the Dogmas and Doctrines 
of the Church. 

Because it explains the 
Duties of our State of Life. 

Because it contains Home 
Devotions for those who 
are prevented from hear- 
ing Mass. 

Because it is a complete 
Meditation and Prayer- 

Book 

















By Rev. ['1. J. CORCORAN, 0.S.A. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 


If you want to know why St. Rita is called 
THE SAINT OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 
read this stirring narrative. Picturing 
for you in most charming man: er the 
girlhood ef the h:ly maiden and the seemingly 
unbea: able tri..ls fuilowing her marriase, at her 
parents’ wishes, to a b idiant man, who cruelly 
mistreated her and who was found murdered 
in a lonely mountain path, it tells you of her 
great merits before God and the won- 
derful favors and miracles she secured 
for her devout clients. 










Marriage Mass. 
By Rev, 
F. X. LASANCE 
Z 702 pages, size, 
¥ elon 53s x 354 inches 
It is indeed a prayer-book that is 
“different.”’ It takes prayer and medi- 
tation into the bracing air and sweet 
sunshine of God. 

BINDINGS—Seal grain cloth, stiff covers, 
pase corners, $1.25; imitation leather, limp, 
$1.50; rezi leather, gold edges, $2.50. 

8 id postpaid on receipt of priee 





12mo, cloth, net, $1.75 
Postpaid, $1.90 


**A Milltown Pas‘or’’ moves fast. It 
has to in order to keep up with Dan 
Coffey. From the moment Dan appears 
upon the scene until the end there is 
action, vivid, witty, original—a char- 
acter one has been wishing to meet for 
a long while and at last finds and seizes 
upon with a sense of possession. 


BEST BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


Note: Please make all checks, 
drafts, or money orders pay- 
able to The Abbey Press. 
remittance does not accompa- 
ny order book will be sent 
C.O.D., which is higher than 
the postage prepaid price. 
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THE CATHOLIC’S 
READY ANSWER. 


By REV. M. P. HILL, SJ. 


will enable Catholics to remember and 
impart the truths of their religion 
whenever the occasion presents itself. 
The right answer at the right time 
has converted many. 

Among the up-to-date questions 
treated are: 


Apes and Men Infallibility of the Pope 


Boycotts Labor Unions 

Bible Myths Luther 

Bible Reading Miracles 

Celibacy of Priests Mixed Marriages 
Cremation Morality of Bible 
Christ, Divinity of Heroes 

Creation, The Religion and Morality 
Chastity Science and ‘the Bible 
“Christian Science” Secret Societies 
Confeasion Socialism 

Divorce | Spiritism 

Darwinism | Strikes 

Existence of God Superstition 


Tradition and the Bible 
Trinity, The Blessed 
Unions 


Eve and the Serpent 
Evolution 
Eugenics 





Free Love Wages, Iron Law of 
Free Masonry Western Schism, The 
Galileo Workingman's Condi- 
Hell tiva 

Indulgences Etc., etc. 


A BOOK RECOMMENDED TO ALL 
8vo, cloth, 490 pages, Net: $2.00 
Sent postage paid on receipt of $2.20 





By Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 


The first book written fer nurses 
explaining the Catholic interpretation 
of ethical questions. Nurses will find 
this book of the greatest help, and 
members of Catholic Sisterhoods, 
directing hospitals and training-schools, 
and physicians will find an answer for 
every moral question connected with 
medicine. 
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CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
received by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Applications to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so 
graphically told in this story, were lucky to live 
in a town which gave boys a chance, with good 
swimming holes, baseball grounds, far-off woods, 
and the genuine Erie canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, 
with good sense and sport and pep in his system 
to such an extent that he could not help becoming 
someone. 

Price $1.50 


Postage 10¢ extra 





The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 
A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 


50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 











NOW READY 


Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By the 
Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. 8. 


7 A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 

{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 

{1 A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 

{| Recommended by teachers of expression 

Cloth 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 








Never before 
has the story of 
The Reformation 
been so interest- 
ingly told. Writ- 
ten in plain un- 

derstandable 
English that a 
school boy can 
read, and read 
with interest. 
How few Catho- 
lics know of The 
Reformation oth- 
er than a vague 
history of Martin 
Luther and Hen- 


ry VIII. 241 
Pages, Cloth Binding, Price $1.50. 


Isabel Clark’s Great Novels 


Each volume contains from 400-500 
Pages. Handsomely bound in silk cloth. 
Price each $2.25. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter Children of Eve 

The Deep Heart The Rest House 

Prisoners Years Eunice 

By The Blue River The Elstones 

The Secret Citadel Only Anne 

Whose Name is Legion Fine Clay 
Ursula Finch 


| The Re Senaition 


The Reformation 
Rev Hugh RSmyth 





Catholic Bible Stories 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Gift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 

237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 


The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 
































